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INTEODUOTION 


There  are  comparatively  few  people  who  at  one  time  or  another  do  not 
have  to  face  the  problem  of  household  furniture  and  decoration,  and  who 
do  not  at  such  times  experience  a  sensation  of  comparative  helplessness.  To 
assist  them  there  have  been  published  two  classes  of  books  only,  one  in  which 
the  information  is  of  the  most  shocking  character,  utterly  devoid  of  taste, 
judgment  or  good  sense;  the  other  in  which  the  laws  are  of  a  learned  and 
technical  character,  but  difficult  of  application  by  private  persons  in  their 
own  homes.  Many  of  the  latter  class  of  publications  are  great  authority, 
and  could  their  intent  be  thoroughly  absorbed  would  lead  to  radical 
improvements  in  the  popular  ideal  of  household  decoration;  but  unfor- 
tunately, besides  the  ponderous  text,  the  illustrations  are  usually  chosen 
from  views  of  palaces  and  other  great  houses,  and  convey  no  suggestions  to 
the  discouraged  housewife  with  a  few  hundred  dollars  to  expend  at  most. 

The  author  in  this  volume  has  attempted  to  take  another  course,  to 
describe,  without  formulae,  certain  undeniable  principles,  to  indicate  their 
application,  and  to  illustrate  the  result  by  giving  pictures  of  the  interiors  of 
eminently  good  houses.  Some  of  these  are  inexpensive,  some  compara 
tively  costly,  but  all  are  the  homes  of  private  citizens  without  any  especial 
pretense  of  great  wealth.  The  author  is  indebted  for  this  opportunity  to 
the  series  of  articles  published  in  The  House  Beautiful,  entitled  "  Successful 
Houses,"  for  which  the  owners  have  allowed  these  photographs  to  be  taken. 

The  author  is  a  sincere  believer  in  the  noble  attributes  of  home  and  that 
applied  art  in  the  immediate  surroundings  of  daily  life  is  the  highest  and 
most  beneficial  form  of  art.  It  is  not  a  question  of  hard  and  fast  rules,  of 
technology  and  physics,  but  one  of  individual  surroundings  and  circum- 
stances, in  which  the  personality  of  the  owner  must  perforce  be  always 
prominently  to  the  fore.  It  is  a  subject  of  great  moment,  strongly  influ- 
ential upon  our  morals  and  our  happiness,  and  must  be  treated  seriously  and 
lovingly.  The  people  that  loves  not  its  country  and  its  firesides  is  without 
glory  in  the  present,  or  hope  in  the  future.  OLIVEB  COLEMAN. 
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CHAPTER     I 

THE  HALL 

In  early  stages  of  the  social  growth,  or  in  the  dwellings  of  the  very  poor, 
the  house  is  but  one  room,  and  this,  answering  for  all  the  simple  purposes  of  a 
lowly  life,  is  kitchen,  dining  room  and  sleeping  place  in  one.  Gradually  the 
owner,  as  he  reaches  up,  adds  on  at  first  a  room  or  two  for  sleeping  purposes, 
then,  as  he  feels  the  power,  another  for  a  kitchen ;  then,  as  social  ambitions 
crowd  into  his  life,  a  parlor — until  grouped  around  the  original  structure  he 
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has  built  a  modern  house,  and  what  was  once  his  all  is  now  an  ante-room,  a 
connecting  link  between  the  other  rooms — a  hall.  In  feudal  times  this  was, 
we  know,  the  one  apartment  that  was  common  ground.  In  the  great  hall 
of  his  walled-in  castle  the  baron  ate,  and  entertained  his  guests ;  here  the 
wandering  bard  struck  chords  upon  his  harp  and  sang  the  ballads  which 
have  preserved  for  us  the  gossip  of  these  long-past  days ;  here  marriages  were 
made  and  messengers  received,  and  all  the  castle  became  subservient  to  this 
room.  No  longer  used  in  any  way  the  same,  its  character  has  altered  in  a 
hundred  ways,  until  to-day  there  is  no  one  apartment  in  the  house  which  is 
so  little  bound  by  convention  or  which  has  taken  on  one-half  the  forms,  the 
sizes  and  the  uses. 

In  certain  modern  houses  there  has  seemed  to  be  an  effort  to  revive,  in  a 
limited  manner,  the  ancient  prerogatives  of  the  hall.  In  these  it  is  made  of 
good  size  in  proportion  to  the  other  rooms,  and,  although  still  holding  in  its 
midst  the  staircase,  becomes  the  sitting  room  and  center  of  the  home.  This 
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is  most  often  the  case  in  houses  of  the  smaller  kind,  in  which  it  seems 
advisable,  for  the  sake  of  space,  to  combine  the  library  and  hall,  and  thus 
have  one  good  room  in  place  of  two  of  meaner  size.  The  fireplace  and  the 
books,  the  lounging  chairs  and  other  things  of  comfort,  find  their  place  and 
do  their  part  in  making  it  successful  in  its  way.  Upon  the  other  hand, 
objections  may  be  raised.  For  entertaining,  these  are  numerous.  The 
guests  arriving  late  are  ushered  in  their  wraps  within  the  very  presence  of 
their  hosts  and  others  who  have  come  before,  instead  of  being  able  to  slip 
unseen  up  a  convenient  stairway  until,  when  arrayed,  they  can  descend  in 
state;  callers,  if  formal  in  the  slightest  sense,  are  embarrassed  when -the 
door  swings  open,  to  discover  of  a  sudden  that  they  stand  within  the  family 
circle  at  one  step ;  and  finally,  it  is  almost  hopeless  to  prevent  the  stairway 
making  drafts,  bringing  in  their  train  their  various  ills.  These  troubles 
are  of  a  nature  very  real  and  hard  to  overcome,  and  it  would  seem  such 
halls  should  be  reserved  for  summer  houses,  where  the  drafts  are  welcomed 
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with  outstretched  arms,  and  where  calls  are  apt  to  be  less  conventional  in 
their  nature. 

Colonial  architects  had  a  pretty  plan  of  carrying  a  wide  hall  directly 
through  the  house.  At  one  end  the  entrance  door,  with  knocker,  fan-light 
and  the  traceried  glass,  opened  directly  from  the  street,  while  at  the  other, 
through  another  door,  could  be  seen  the  garden  with  its  boxwood  paths 
and  nodding  heads  of  hollyhocks  and  scented  beds  of  mignonette.  To  the 
right  and  left  the  drawing  room,  the  library  and  the  dining  room  opened 
upon  this  hall,  while  from  one  side  the  staircase  started.  Where  space  is 
valuable,  this,  however  pleasant,  can  hardly  be  achieved,  and  still  another 
plan  works  out  attractively.  If  the  stairs  be  started  halfway  down  the 
stretch,  then  turned  across  to  close  the  hallway  off,  it  answers  very  well. 
Under  the  rising  stairs  a  passage  can  connect  with  the  pantry  in  the  rear, 
and  give  an  easy  access  to  the  door  without  the  crossing  of  the  other  rooms. 
This  latter  point  is  much  neglected  by  the  architects,  and  leads  to  much 
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annoyance.  In  such  a  hall  it  would  be  requisite  to  have  the  space  in  front 
of  where  the  stairway  rises  as  near  a  square  as  possible ;  if  not,  it  gives  a 
cramped  and  narrow  look  which  nothing  can  redeem.  In  some  old  houses 
where  the  stairs  start  up  within  a  few  feet  of  the  entrance  door  the  whole 
effect  is  very  good  by  reason  of  the  breadth.  The  well-known  Craigie 
house  on  Brattle  street  in  Cambridge  is  a  case  in  point.  This,  for  a  long 
time  the  home  of  the  poet  Longfellow,  was  also,  years  before,  the 
residence  of  General  Washington,  and  is  in  many  ways  a  typical  example, 
for  buildings  of  the  better  sort,  of  the  New  England  architecture  of 
the  early  day.  Another  pleasant  plan  for  country  houses  is  to  let  the 
central  hall  run  up  two  stories  in  its  height.  Here  the  stairway,  com- 
mencing on  the  right  of  the  entrance,  rises  to  a  gallery  half-way  up, 
which  reaches  well  across  the  front  and  over  the  door,  and  from  this 
to  the  second  floor.  This  is  itself  in  the  nature  of  a  gallery,  from  which 
the  sleeping  rooms  open.  If  the  first  long  landing  be  well  provided 
with  attractive  window  seats  and  windows,  this  is  a  very  pleasing  plan, 
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but   it   makes   a  hard  house  for   the   winter    time,    and   hardly   could   be 
recommended  for  such  a  use. 

These  are  the  better  types  of  halls.  Each  architect  devises,  as  he  plans, 
as  many  more  as  seem  to  fit  his  needs.  The  first  impression  of  the  house 
comes  as  one  enters  through  the  vestibule,  and  often,  if  it  be  unfavorable, 
it  is  no  little  task  to  overcome  with  all  the  other  rooms  beyond.  Nothing 
can  be  less  inviting  than  to  enter  upon  a  cramped  and  narrow  hall,  and 
almost  always  there  is  some  resource  open  if  only  one  is  made  to  search  it 
out.  If  there  be  only  eight  by  sixteen  feet  available,  for  example,  let  us 
have  the  sixteen  across  the  entrance,  so  that  the  stairway  commences  to  rise 
at  one  end  and  attains  a  head  room  underneath  before  it  reaches  a  point 
opposite  the  door,  so  saving  the  small  space  beneath,  which  usually  is 
hidden  in  the  dark :  and  altogether  giving  a  broader,  lighter  look  and  fairer 
introduction  to  the  stranger  at  the  door. 
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The  kind  of  furniture  depends  upon  the  character  of  hall,  and  more 
particularly  upon  the  use  it  is  to  serve.  If  it  be  for  a  sitting  room,  the 
general  principles  suggested  later  for  a  library  would  not  be  out  of  place ;  if 
of  a  more  formal  kind,  sofas  and  settees,  tables  and  even  cabinets  against 
the  walls,  containing  fine  specimens  of  china,  are  not  at  all  amiss ;  while  if 
it  be  quite  small,  the  fewer  things  the  better.  A  settee  or  bench,  or,  failing 
these,  a  chair  or  two,  a  table  underneath  a  hanging  glass  with  hooks  upon 
its  frame,  are  all  that  is  essential  to  the  comfort  of  the  house.  Fine  hall 
furniture  is  the  easiest  of  all  to  find,  while  a  few  good,  solid  pieces  possible 
for  this  purpose  can  almost  always  be  obtained  by  dint  of  careful  search. 

They  may  not  be  always  intended  for  such  a  use,  but  that  is  of  the  smallest 
moment.  Good  chairs  come  in  antique  models,  with  rash  seats  and  high 
backs.  Reproductions  of  carved  black  oak  are  now  quite  plentiful,  and  look 
decidedly  well,  besides  giving  the  appearance  of  weight,  so  commendable  in 
the  hall.  Where  only  a  few  pieces  are  required,  many  can  afford  mahogany; 
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this,  as  usual,  seems  to  fulfill  every  condition.  The  regular  oak  hall 
furniture,  with  its  gewgaws  and  fretted  scroll  work,  its  oxidized  brass 
mountings  and  its  combination  pieces,  is  to  be  avoided  like  an  evil  thing. 

Suppose  then  the  space  to  be  but  small,  and  that  it  is  desired  to  make, 
with  what  there  is,  as  good  a  first  impression  as  may  be.  If  light  conies 
streaming  in,  a  dull  sage  green  is  very  fine  and  strong  for  walls  and  ceiling 
overhead,  while  on  the  other  hand,  if  light  be  scarce  and  faint,  a  deep 
chrome  yellow  gives  a  golden  tone  and  keeps  a  brighter  look.  All  things 
should  be  secondary  in  the  hall  to  light,  yet  scarcely  ever  do  we  find  it  so. 
If  the  furniture  must  of  necessity  be  cheap,  the  few  and  simple  pieces  can 
be  bought  in  oak  which  afterwards  can  be  well  scraped  and  stained.  There 
is  a  mixture  made  of  red  sandal  wood,  ground  and  soaked  in  alcohol,  which 
makes  a  rich  red  stain  and  sinks  deep  into  the  hard  wood  surface.  A  few 
coats  of  this  stain  will  give  a  full,  deep  color  better  by  far  than  any  so-called 
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mohogany  stains  which  dealers  sell  and  are  in  nowise  different  from  a  paint 
upon  the  surface  of  the  wood.  A  common  oak -framed  glass  with  plain  brass 
nails,  a  stout  oak  table  and  two  firm  oak  chairs,  when  treated  thus,  will  stamp 
the  hall  at  once  as  strong  and  individual.  Against  the  sage  green  walls  or 
else  the  yellow  paper  they  look  extremely  well,  as  do  the  pictures  set  in  red 
stained  frames.  The  floors  should  have  at  least  one  rug  in  colors  strong 
and  good.  A  china  stand  in  blue  and  white  for  wet  umbrellas  can  readily  be 
obtained,  and  if  the  light  is  fair  and  room  not  too  scarce,  a  potted  shrub 
will  make  a  pleasing  point.  This  is  enough  for  quite  a  good-sized  hall, 
which  never  should  give  evidence  of  crowding,  nor  force  one  passing 
through  to  wend  his  way  circuitously  among  the  furniture. 
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CHAPTER     II 

THE  DKAWING  BOOM 

Of  all  the  rooms  that  tax  the  ingenuity  of  the  furnisher  to  make  pleasing, 
the  drawing  room,  and  its  smaller  counterpart,  the  reception  room,  stand 
pre-eminent.  For  concentrated  stiffness,  weakness  and  the  most  glaring 
lack  of  welcome,  these  rooms  are  famous  and  unequaled.  Upon  the  crossing 
of  the  threshold  one  is  at  once  assailed  by  the  sudden  wonder  as  to  why  one 
has  come  at  all.  There  is  a  rigidity  about  the  dainty  chairs  which  seems 
to  warn  one  from  their  satin  seats,  a  coldness  in  the  tinted  walls  which 
freezes  the  enthusiasm  of  friendship,  and  an  element  of  being  little  used 
about  the  ornaments  and  "gift"  books  that  deters  one  from  daring  to  disturb 
their  studied  angle  and  position.  Many  of  these  accessories  bear  evidence 
upon  their  faces  that  their  owners  do  not  know  for  what  useful  purpose  they 
were  ever  created,  but,  believing  them  to  be  of  strange  value,  have  here 
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consigned  them  to  the  thankless  task  of  impressing  him  who  calls  and  goes, 
never  again,  perhaps,  to  enter  in.  Such  is  the  fatality  connected  with  these 
rooms  that  seldom  is  one  seen  that  is  not  positively  bad,  while  often  it  is 
the  only  blot  upon  an  otherwise  fair  and  goodly  house. 

It  is  granted  that  the  drawing  room  holds  all  the  formal  intercourse, 
much  or  little,  which  the  house  enjoys  with  the  outer  world,  and  that  it  is 
in  consequence  rightly  more  conventional  and  less  easy  than  the  other 
rooms.  But,  although  one  may  hold  one's  self  within  the  strictest  bounds 
of  dignity,  one  need  not  chill  and  snub  each  passer-by.  The  room  should 
show  a  gracious,  well  bred  welcome  to  each  guest,  warm  but  not  effusive, 
unaffected  and  full  of  courteous  restraint.  The  playthings  from  the  nursery 
are  surely  out  of  place,  and  rocking  chairs  can  rightly  find  no  space  within 
these  precincts.  No  one  with  decent  self-respect  would  lounge  or  sprawl 
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while  calling  in  this  room,  and  so  such  chairs,  which  from  their  inclination 
preclude  an  upright    posture,   should  surely  he  kept  out,  for  few  would 
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subjugate  a  guest  to  that  grave  agony  of  sitting  erect  upon  a  chair  designed 
for  lounging.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  beyond  the  realm  of 
reason  that  chairs  and  sofas  may  have  a  welcoming  look,  and  beckon  one 
to  try  their  comfort.  The  tables  need  not  stand  far  oif  from  any  light 
and  distant  from  the  seats,  but  may  be  near  a  window  or  hold,  perhaps,  a 
lamp,  and  close  at  hand  a  chair  can  tempt  one  to  pick  up  a  book,  while 
waiting  for  one's  host.  There  are  certain  rooms  which  have  a  lived-in 
look,  and  certain  people  who  have  genius  in  imparting  it.  A  turning 
around  of  this  or  pushing  up  of  that,  and  all  the  room  assumes  a  different 
look.  This  in  a  drawing  room  will  help  to  mitigate  that  dreariest  of  all 
functions,  a  formal  call. 

There  is  another  glaring  fault,  already  touched  upon,  but  which  cannot 
be  too  closely  remembered,  that  the  room  should  never  sacrifice  the  things 
of  comfort  for  the  purpose  of  effect.  A  lamp  should  not  be  in  the  window 
where  no  one  can  be  the  better  for  its  light,  nor  should  the  statuette,  if 
one  must  have  a  statuette  at  all,  be  faced  toward  the  street.  Such  things 
as  these  are  simply  vulgar. 
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"People  who  have  not  a  real  sense  of  color  cannot  understand  the  joy 
in  it  of  those  who  have.  Fine  color  comes  like  food,  like  joyful  news,  like 
fresh  air  to  fainting  lungs — it  is  invigorating;  and  in  the  far -back  Arabian 
days,  a  scheme  of  color  was  perfected  than  which  nothing  in  this  world  can 
be  more  gladsome. "  Mrs.  Haweis,  who  wrote  these  words  in  her  charming 
little  volume,  Beautiful  Houses,  was  much  impressed  with  the  almost 
universal  fear  we  have  of  brave,  strong  color.  Like  a  man  who  realizes 
he  has  not  an  acute  and  accurate  ear  for  music,  and  hence  in  singing 
murmurs  softly  to  himself,  so  most  of  us  in  dealing  with  the  various 
combinations  of  reds  and  blues  and  yellows  murmur  in  tints  for  fear  a 
sudden  pause  may  find  us  shouting  off  the  key  and  in  another  tune.  This 
is,  no  doubt,  why  buff  is  almost  always  used  for  yellow,  why  green  is  sage, 
and  crimson  but  a  mawkish  pink.  In  drawing  rooms  we  meet  this  weakness 
most  of  all,  yet  why  the  room  should  be  so  colorless,  so  cold  and  free  from 
dash,  no  one  can  quite  explain. 

French  furniture  seems  to  be  accepted  by  universal  precedent  as  proper 
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for  these  rooms,  and,  if  the  purse  allow  it,  cannot  be  gainsaid — but  there's 
the  trouble.  Nothing  in  its  way  is  finer  than  true  old  French,  and  nothing 
more  dreadful  than  most  modern  imitations ;  the  one  in  cost  is  simply  out 
of  reason,  while  the  other  is  dear  at  any  price.  Convention  decrees  that  the 
drawing  room  should  have  the  woodwork  done  in  white,  the  paper  must  be 
striped  or  of  a  pattern  both  stiff  and  set,  the  furniture  dainty,  upholstered  in 
flowered  tapestry,  and  gilded  if  may  be.  A  pleasant  novelty  would  be  if 
^ome  one  would  strike  out  boldly,  using  different'  plans.  Walls  of  green, 
strong  and  of  a  yellow  tinge,  in  burlap,  let  us  say ;  a  paneled  ceiling  of 
a  yellow  tone,  and  furniture  of  carved  black  wood.  Pictures  set  in  golden 
frames,  and  here  and  there  a  touch  of  yellow  in  the  brass  of  candlesticks  or 
lamps,  would  bring  it  all  together.  Such  a  room,  it  seems  to  me,  would 
be  a  grateful  change,  and  yet  would  meet  well  the  varied  uses  of  a  formal 
room. 

Mahogany    with  green  velours  or  velvet  upholstering   is  never  out  of 
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place,  and  many  who  can  afford  it  in  but  one  room  choose  this  one  as  the 
proper   place.     Old  fashioned  sofas   and    quaint    straight    backed    chairs, 

tables  with  twisted  legs  and  carved  claw   feet, 
cabinets    with    traceried   glass  •  in "  doors 
above — all  these  are  easily  found  and 
make  the  room  most   fitting  for 
its    purpose.       There    is    the 
proper  dignity  and  form,  and 
yet  a  total  lack  of  the  forbid- 
ding touch -me -gently. 

Those  who  have  but  little 
wealth  should  as  a  last  resort 
turn  once  again  to  paint.     By 
patient  search,  here  and  there, 
among  the  stores  and  shops,  one 
may  collect  the  necessary  chairs   and 
tables.      A  sofa  is  much  harder  than  the 


rest,  but  can  yet  be  found 
in  good  and  simple  lines. 
These,  then,  may  be  painted 
in  a  silver  gray  enamel,  three 
coats  at  least,  after  each  one 
a  thorough  rubbing  down 
with  pumice  stone  and  oil  un- 
til the  surface  is  as  smooth  as 
satin,  yet  quite  without  a 
gloss.  Then  upholster  the 
seats  with  flowery  brocade 
stuff,  in  which  the  color  old 
blue  predominates,  set  off 
with  roses  here  and  there. 

The  wall  may  be  a  strong 
old  blue,  not  dark,  but  bright 
and  fair,  of  cartridge  paper  if  of  solid  hue,  or  if  one  chooses,  of  striped  paper. 

The  ceiling  might  be  of  a  rose  design,  roses  and  leaves  if  walls  are  plain; 
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or  if  the  walls  are  striped  the  ceiling  should  be  plain.  The  hangings  of  a 
silver  grayish  stuff,  not  thick  and  heavy,  but  thin  enough  to  fall  in  graceful 
folds,  and  lined  with  rose  colored  shike  silk,  with  rose  colored  cord  upon 
the  edges,  will  finish  up  the  room. 
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The  floor,  if  not  of  natural  wood,  can  be  painted  in  a  silver  gray,  with 
a  few  rugs  in  which  blue  and  rose  predominate. 

If  this  seems  far  too  near  the  conventions  of  the  time,  the  same  furniture 
ebonized  would  be  less  usual  for  a  drawing  room,  and  would  give  greater 
tone  to  walls  and  ceiling.  Such  black  furniture  with  golden  yellow  cushions, 
with  yellow  walls  and  ceiling  paper  of  a  yellow  rose  design,  would  be  another 
combination  that,  if  one  were  not  afraid,  but  dared  strong  yellow  full  of 
gold,  would  seem  to  promise  much.  In  this  case  the  rugs  would  have  a 
yellow  tinge,  while  the  floor  should  be  mahogany  in  color,  which  gives  to 
yellow  in  its  neighborhood  a  deeper,  richer  tone. 

The  drawing  room  in  size  should  correspond  exactly  with  the  house; 
and  for  small  houses  or  for  those  whose  occupants  can  never  entertain 
upon  the  larger  scale  a  small  reception  room  will  answer  very  well. 
It  seems  to  me  like  waste  of  precious  space  to  have  a  good  sized  room 
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devoted  to  this  formal  use  alone, 
and  occupied  only  at  intervals  both 
short  and  rare. 

For  such  as  live  the  quieter  sort 
of  lives,  it  is  better  to  put  most  of 
this  waste  space  into  the  living  room, 
reserving  only  part  for  such  rare  use. 


In  this  way  both  ends  will  be  better 
met;  the  stranger  calling  will  find 
it  an  easier  task  to  make  his  sound- 
ings in  the  smaller  room,  and  friends 
will  be  gladdened  by  the  larger, 
ampler  reception  they  receive  with- 
in the  living  room  beyond. 

The  question  of  pictures  is  an- 
other one  which  few  dare  handle 
for  the  drawing  room.  The  need  of 
them  at  all  is  never  half  as  great 


as   most  of  us   suppose,  and  here, 
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assuredly,  they  never  should  be  hung  simply  to  fill  the  walls,  regardless 
of  their  worth.  What  weak,  insipid  things,  what  base  and  ill-made  copies, 
what  plate-worn  etchings  and  process  colored  plates  are  here  often  flaunted 
in  the  face  of  every  stranger  who  may  enter,  and  on  the  very  threshold  cry 
out  to  him  how  little  taste  and  judgment  tnere  is  within  the  house! 
There  are  very  few  who  can  have  oil  paintings  which  are  really  good, 
but  now  and  then  a  charming  bit  of  color  in  water  paint  may  be  picked  up 
at  a  comparatively  reasonable  price.  Good  etchings  are  expensive,  while 
poor  ones  from  plates  never  to  be  lost  are  worse  than  anything  else  in 
the  picture  world.  Either  one  may  put  all  in  one  good  thing,  one  piece 
which  will  repay  the  closest  scrutiny,  or  if  such  rare  restraint  have  too  much 
Spartan  stoicism,  good  photographs  are  then  the  best  resource.  These 
are  not  cheap — large  ones  of  the  better  class  costing  frequently  as  much  as 
half -rate  etchings — but  they  can  be  had  of  all  the  best  works  of  art,  by  the  old 
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masters  and  the  new,  each  faithfully  reproduced,  giving  all  that  indefinable 
strength  and  sentiment  which  only  pictures  which  stand  the  test  of  time  can 
give.  Framed  appropriately,  so  as  to  heighten  the  effect  of  the  picture 
and  yet  to  sink  it  into  the  wall,  they  are  by  far  the  best  thing  for  any  but 
the  very  rich.  They  frankly  state  the  limitation  of  the  purse,  but  at  the 
same  time  show  in  their  selection  the  taste  of  their  owner  and  the  senti- 
ments which  most  appeal  to  him. 

Of  course,  the  drawing  room  should  be  near  the  entrance  door,  and  its 
aspect  upon  the  points  of  the  compass  is  thus  determined  by  the  facing  of  the 
house ;  but  where  choice  is  possible  a  western  exposure  is  preferable,  as  the 
room  is  never  used  before  the  afternoon.  If  the  possibilities  allow,  it  may 
open  upon  the  garden,  a  glimpse  of  which  through  low  windows  will 
greatly  enhance  its  pleasantness. 

Even  here  ornaments  for  the  sake  of  ornament  alone  should  find  no 
place.  The  vases  should  be  of  a  character  to  hold  flowers,  the  candlesticks 
to  give  light  and  the  fireplace  to  hold  afire.  The  latter  point  cannot  be  too 
well  remembered  when  the  temperature  permits,  for  it  seems  doubtful  if  a 
barren  and  chilling  call  is  possible  in  the  mellow  and  softening  influence 
of  a  blazing  fire. 

And  this  is  always  to  be  the  most  important  consideration  in  a  drawing 
room:  to  design  and  furnish  so  as  in  the  greatest  measure  to  put  a  stranger 
at  his  ease;  to  create  within  him  a  sympathetic  spirit  and  cultivate  the  most 
readily  a  friendly  feeling  of  equality ;  not  to  astonish  him  with  a  lavish 
display,  while  holding  him  at  arm's  length. 
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CHAPTER     III 

THE  DINING  ROOM 

The  dictates  of  custom  and  the  exigencies  of  modern  civilization  decree 
that  in  each  day  we  shall  three  times  cross  the  threshold  of  the  dining 
room.  There,  meeting  with  the  others  of  our  most  intimate  world,  we 
become  profoundly  open  to  the  influences  of  our  surroundings  and  suscep- 
tible of  being  swayed  by  their  humors,  pleasant  or  disagreeable.  It  is  the  key 
note  of  the  house,  the  very  essence  of  the  good  or  bad  beneath  the  roof 
tree,  the  one  room  which  of  all  others  may  not  be  overlooked  or  slurred  in 
planning.  If  it  be  dreary  in  its  aspect,  dark  and  sordid  in  its  welcome, 
no  time  or  money  spent  upon  other  portions  of  the  house  can  compensate 
or  fill  the  sense  of  discontent  left  by  the  ill-conditioned  meal.  The  progress 
of  the  evolution  of  our  tribe  from  ape  is  yet  so  incomplete  that  there  are 
few  whose  aspect  of  the  world  is  not  completely  altered  by  the  treatment 
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that  his  inner  self  receives  when  seated  at  the  board.  If  it  be  to  his  liking 
there  is  engendered  in  the  crustiest  of  men  a  certain  after-dinner  pleasantry, 
an  unbending  from  the  sternness  of  his  natural  self,  which  indicates  that  in 
him  the  brute  nature  still  survives  the  countless  ages  which  have  fought 
against  it.  Upon  the  other  hand,  the  mildest  man  on  earth  will  likely 
snap  out  some  unpleasant  truth  when  he  is  victim  to  a  crime  of  kitchen 
work.  The  progress  of  the  gentleman  above  the  sans  culotte  is  more 
clearly  indicated,  however,  in  the  fact  that  to  him  it  matters  not  so  much 
what  he  may  eat,  but  rather  how  the  food  is  placed  before  him;  upon  what 
plates  it  is  served ;  what  cleanliness  and  order  are  observed ;  lastly,  amid 
what  surroundings  he  is  fed. 

The  first  essentials,  then,  for  any  dining  room  should  be  both  light  and  air. 
It  cannot  be  too  bright  nor  too  well  faced  for  sun  and  breeze.  If  possible 
I  would  have  it  always  to  the  east,  so  that  that  dreariest  of  the  meals,  a 
breakfast,  should  have  the  fullest  benefit  of  all  the  morning  sun.  In 
winter  this  is  good,  of  course,  while  in  the  summer  time  the  early  morning 
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is  often  the  only  time  of  day  worth  living,  and  no  one  wants  to  shut  it 
out.       Some   houses    in  the  country  can  be  built  with  the   dining  room 

constructed  in  a  wing,  whereby  the 

^— ^  sunlight  is  possible  at  breakfast  and 

still  the  beauty  of  the  sunset  not  lost. 
This  is  an  ideal  worth  working  for, 
despite  the  protests  of  each  sordid 
soul  who  prates  of  extra  costs  of 
outside  walls  and  surfaces  to  heat. 


If  there  be  any  garden  to  the 
house,  or  even  a  small  yard,  it  is 
a  pleasant  thing  to  have  a  door- 
way from  the  dining  room  out 
into  the  open  air ;  pleasant  to 
look  without  while  seated  at  the 
table,  pleasant  to  smell  the 
fragrance  of  the  honeysuckle 
and  the  lilac  bush,  and  again 
pleasant  after  the  meal  is  over  to 
stroll  out  directly  among  the 
flowers.  Such  things  make  much 
of  comfort  in  this  life,  while 
costing  little  if  thought  about 
in  time.  If  the  house  be  large  and 
ground  is  quite  abundant,  a  broad 
piazza  off  the  dining  room  has  many  charms,  and  in  summer  time 
may  be  used  in  lieu  of  the  much  hotter  room  within.  In  case  such 
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built,  long  windows  known  as  ''French"  connect  it  with  the  room  and  form 
a  door  as  well.  A  great  bay  window  with  deep  ledge  is  good  in  either  end  of 
the  dining  room ;  beneath  it  window  seats,  and  on  the  ledge,  if  skill  be  in 
the  house,  a  window  garden  for  the  winter  months.  It  need  not  be  profuse 
nor  make  a  burden  of  itself  by  calling,  as  some  flowers  do,  for  most 
constant  care.  Some  potted  shrubs  will  be  perhaps  more  effective  than 
any  flowers  could  be.  A  row  of  azaleas,  for  example,  in  a  great  window 
of  the  kind  described,  will  make  a  point  of  color  and  of  fragrance  unexcelled, 
while  the  form  of  the  quaint  little  trees  seems  a  return  to  simpler  and 
more  natural  ideas  of  decoration.  If  the  architecture  of  the  house  permit 
of  casement  windows,  this  is  the  place  to  use  them  freely.  They  serve  to 
furnish  a  room  more  than  any  other  purely  architectural  feature,  and  give 
to  it  such  an  attractive  beginning  that  it  frequently  taxes  the  utmost 
endeavor  of  the  modern  furnisher  to  completely  overcome  it. 
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A  fireplace  in  a  dining  room  is  essential  from  all  considerations.  There 
is  nothing  like  a  crackling  fire  to  thaw  the  frozen  marrow  of  one's  bones 
upon  a  zero  morning,  and  shed  a  cheery  ray  back  to  the  sun  which  struggles 
gallantly  to  pass  the  frosted  pane  of  the  latticed  window.  Yet  as  a  rule, 
a  fireplace  demands  a  larger  room  than  many  can  afford,  that  is,  if  it  is 
meant  to  hold  a  fire,  and  if  not,  it  has  no  excuse  for  being.  In  smaller 
rooms  it  blisters  those  who  sit  in  front  of  it  and  who,  while  taking  all  the 
sorrow,  cannot  have  the  joy  of  seeing  it. 

All  of  the  requisites  herein  so  far  described  are  applicable  to  any  style 
of  room  and  furniture  of  any  period.  Koughly  speaking,  there  are  three 
good  types  of  dining  rooms;  each  in  its  place  is  best.  The  English  or 
Flemish  oak  demands  baronial  splendor.  The  room  must  be  of  fine  propor- 
tions, high  ceilings  and  great  expanse  of  wall.  The  furniture  is  heavy  and 
carved  elaborately,  and  demands,  therefore,  surroundings  of  equal  richness. 
Upon  the  sideboard  we  expect  to  find  old  plate,  and  Delft  jars  and  platters 
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are  surely  never  absent.  The  walls  if  not  of  tapestry,  as  in  consistency 
they  should  be,  must  be  of  rich  and  somewhat  dark  design  to  set  off  the  black 
oak,  and  yet  to  carry  one  thing  to  the  next  without  too  great  a  jar.  The 
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fireplace  needs  almost  to  be  built  to  suit  the  furniture  to  come,  for  who  can 
imagine  a  white  enameled  mantel  shelf  in  such  a  room  as  this  without  a 
shudder? 

Upon  the  walls  the  family  portraits  seem  the  only  fitting  decoration.  It 
does  not  make  a  cheerful  picture,  such  a  mass  of  heavy  black  objects  stand- 
ing solemnly  against  the  almost  equally  dark  walls,  but  withal  is  very  digni- 
fied and  orderly  in  appearance,  and  if  on  a  scale  not  trivial  and  if  supported 
by  the  necessary  requisites  in  the  way  of  ceremonials  and  service  it  makes 
a  room  of  excellent  possibilities. 

There  is  a  second  style — Colonial  or  mahogany.  This  occupies  the 
middle  ground  between  the  rich  and  poor,  the  great  and  small ;  it  stretches 
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either  way,  and  can  enter  freely  either  class  and  do  no  harm  to  proper  ness 
and  art.  This  is  perhaps  because  the  pieces  are  frequently  so  delicate  in 
form  as  to  look  well  in  the  smallest  of  rooms,  and  yet  so  rich  in  color, 
carving,  or  inlaying  as  to  hold  their  own  in  the  hugest  of  apartments.  For 
such  a  room  if  purse  allow,  a  wainscoting  of  mahogany  is  unexcelled.  The 
ceiling  may  be  finished  in  the  same  dark  wood,  while  the  mantel  shelf  will 
reflect  in  its  rich  polish  the  shimmer  of  the  blazing  hearth. 

Of  these  two  types  we  have  all  seen  examples,  and  anything  that  may  be 
said  is  but  a  twice  told  tale.  There  are  unfortunately  in  this  world  of  ours 
some  luckless  mortals  who  have  tasted  the  nectar  of  gods,  yet  may  not  quaff 
it,  who,  having  judgment,  knowledge  and  the  love  of  all  that  is  fair,  yet 
lack  the  worldly  goods  to  gratify.  Such,  longing  for  the  beautiful  and 
comely,  are  forced  to  shut  their  eyes,  and,  as  perforce  of  living  they  must  sit 
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in  chairs  and  eat  off  tables,  they  hie  themselves  to  some  huge  establishment 
and  buy.  It  was  once  of  walnut,  scroll-sawed,  and  glued  together,  but 
that  was  long  ago;  now  at  the  time  I  write  it  passes  as  antique  cak,  antique 
since  yesterday.  It  is  carved  and  fluted  in  the  mill  by  great,  fast-moving 
wheels.  Finally  it  is  often  not  really  bad,  but  only  commonplace,  lacking 
in  character  and  individuality.  It  is  cheap  and  it  is  easy.  One  can  buy 
the  furniture  for  a  whole  house  (let  alone  the  dining  room)  in  three  short 
hours,  while  the  next  day  will  see  it  delivered  in  a  padded  van.  Let  those 
who  know  no  better,  or  who  knowing,  are  too  bowed  in  sloth  to  struggle 
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against  their  fate,  let  them  go  forth  and  buy  this  if  they  can  live  in  peace 
with  it  for  years  and  years  to  come ;  for  us  it  is  not  to  bewail  their  fate. 

"A  little  paint  goes  a  long  way,"  some  wise  man  once  remarked.  It  is 
painted  furniture  to  which  I  would  now  refer  as  the  third  class  of  possibilities. 
One  may  often  by  diligent  search  among  the  marts  of  commerce  discover 
chairs  and  tables  and  even  sideboards  of  simple,  good  design.  "Even  side- 
boards" is  used  advisedly,  as  upon  this  inoffensive  and  highly  useful  article 
the  deviltry  of  the  mad  designer  is  always  vented  with  unstinted  fury. 
These  pieces  when  so  found  are  usually  lacquered  over  with  some  species  of 
yellow  shellac  and  varnish  which  makes  them  unfit  for  any  ornamental 
purpose.  But  paint  will  cover  all,  and  if  the  shape  is  only  fairly  good,  a 
really  pleasing  article  can  be  worked  out.  If  time  and  labor  and  patience  are 
not  of  too  much  account,  for  about  the  same  expenditure  of  money  it  is 
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frequently  possible  to  have  a  carpenter  make  out  of  whitewood  furniture 
after  one's  own  ideas.  Patience  is  here  very  requisite,  because  the  carpenter 
will  know  it  all,  of  coarse,  and  unless  closely  watched  will  slip  in  some  little 
scroll  work,  "just  to  liven  it  up." 

If  the  woodwork  of  the  dining  room  be  painted  to  correspond  with  the 
color  of  the  furniture,  and  this  color  be  shrewdly  harmonized  with  the  color- 
ing of  the  walls,  the  floor  and  the  hangings,  it  is  surprising  what  a  very 
effective  and  pleasing  room  can  be  worked  out.  Imagine  such  a  room  with 
walls  of  rich  pomegranate  burlap,  the  ceiling  of  some  leafy  paper  in  which 
the  green  is  strong  and  not  afraid.  The  furniture  is  green,  a  dark,  rich, 
yellow  green.  I  am  told  it  took  two  days  and  twice  as  many  men  to  get  it 
right  at  last.  The  woodwork,  too,  is  painted  with  the  same.  Small 
cushions  of  velours,  pomegranate  too,  are  tied  upon  the  chairs;  a  tablecloth 
of  the  same  shade  and  stuff  is  edged  with  narrow  gold  galloon.  A  square 
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of  green  terry  is  held  down  firmly  by  copper  nails  with  monster  heads.  In 
the  corner  is  a  cupboard  with  glass  doors  above  and  diamond  sash ;  below 
are  chests  of  drawers  with  oval  brass  knobs  for  pulls.  This  too  is  green. 
The  mantel  shelf  is  one  straight  board  of  green. 

The  fire-breast  is  of  red  pressed  brick,  not  much  away  in  color  from  the 
pomegranate  of  the  walls,  and  well  contrasting  with  the  glint  of  the  brass 
andirons  upon  the  hearth.  A  dresser  at  the  wall  with  crisp  white  linen 
pieces,  edged  with  heavy  lace,  carries  the  china  treasures  of  the  house, 
while  in  the  drawers  below  the  table  linen  is  in  easy  reach.  Upon  the  walls 
are  English  sporting  prints,  brave  riders  in  red  coats,  and  baying  hounds. 
These  are  framed  in  green.  On  either  side  there  hangs  a  plate  rack  two 
tiers  high.  In  one  are  dark  blue  plates,  whose  edges  here  and  there  proclaim 
them  Delft,  while  in  the  other  are  the  crackled  rabbit  plates. 

Within  the  corner  closet  gleam  the  few  choice  pieces  of  old  silver  which 
the  house  affords,  and  heirloom  china  from  the  day  when  ships  sailed  out 
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of  Salem  and  New  London  for  trade  across  the  seas.  White  curtains  at  the 
diamond  mullioned  sash  show  back  of  pink  azaleas  blooming  on  the  window 
ledge. 

All  this  is  done  by  paint.  It  covers  over  a  soft,  easily  worked  wood  and 
lends  itself  to  the  general  color  scheme  of  a  room  with  absolute  reliability. 
It  once  was  used  more  freely  by  all  who  did  not  own  mahogany,  but  was 
long  ago  forgotten  in  the  rush  for  natural  woods. 

It  is  well  then  to  consider  these  possibilities  when  confronted  with  the 
problems  outlined,  and  to  have  the  courage  to  strike  out  from  the  beaten 
highways  of  commercial  furniture.  Nor  is  the  courage  requisite  much  of 
the  reckless  order,  for  sure  we  are  that  we  cannot  find  anything  worse  than 
that  which  the  stores  will  have  for  sale,  while  all  the  chances  will  be 
favorable  for  the  better,  purer  models  and  greater  individuality  in  our 
finished  room. 
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CHAPTEE    IV 

THE  LIBRARY 

Iir  times  gone  by  it  was  a  rule  alone  for  men  of  bookish  tastes  and  habits 
to  possess  within  their  walls  a  room  known  by  the  name  of  library  or  study. 
He  who  was  fortunate  enough  to  own  some  few  score  books  at  least,  and 
who  was  still  more  fortunate  in  being  able  to  take  joy  in  reading  them,  was 
likely  when  he  built  or  bought  a  domicile  to  set  aside  therein  a  room 
devoted  to  his  books  and  to  them  alone.  Our  old  friend,  Samuel  Pepys, 
as  he  climbed  up  the  ladder  of  the  world,  developed,  as  we  know,  a  loving 
wish  for  tomes  on  subjects  manifold,  and  so  we  read,  minutely  chronicled, 
of  the  /'setting  in  order  of  my  library.  Mightily  pleased  thereat." 
But  other  men  in  days  so  long  ago,  who  were,  perhaps,  much  better 
fitted  in  a  worldly  way,  had  nothing  corresponding  to  this  special  room. 
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It  was  the  custom  for  the  very  erudite  only  to  have  such  corners  in 
their  houses. 

It  is  but  recently  that  a  curious  development  has  been  made  manifest,  in 
which  each  house  of  rich  or  poor  alike  must  have  its  library.  The  reasons 
may  be  dual  for  this  change.  One,  that  the  making  and  the  reading  of 
books  has  increased  until  at  his  become  almost  of  universal  prevalence. 
The  second,  coming  from  the  first,  is  that  "the  sitting  room"  of  more 
simple  times  has  been  transformed  and  then  transferred  to  a  place  among 
the  books,  the  papers  and  the  magazines.  But  hereupon  the  room  diverges 
from  its  ancient  use,  and  in  becoming  a  general  meeting  place  and  lounging 
corner  of  the  house  it  ceases  to  fulfill  in  any  way  the  purposes  of  the  study. 

So  far  asunder  have  these  ancient  synonyms  departed  that  it  is  quite 
impossible  ever  again  to  speak  of  them  together.  The  library  has  become 
the  most  unconventional  free-and-easy  room  beneath  the  roof — the  only  one 
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whose  door  is  always  open,  and  in  which  the  family  life  is  best  developed. 
Books  there  may  be  in  more  or  less  profusion,  but  books  are  only  incidental 
to  the  room,  and  merely  serve  to  help  the  entertainment  of  those  who  gather 
here.  The  books  are  for  the  room,  not  the  room  for  the  books.  How  far 
this  is  a  departure  from  the  study  of  the  book  lover,  past  and  present,  can- 
not be  better  shown  than  in  a  few  paragraphs  quoted  from  the  ideal  sugges- 
tions which  the  author  of  The  Story  of  My  House  has  well  laid  down  : 
"It  is  apparent  at  once  that  the  ideal  haven  cannot  hide  itself  amid  the 
turmoil  of  the  first  floor.  To  fulfill  its  mission  it  must  betake  itself  to 
surroundings  more  retired,  and  soar  to  a  serener  sphere.  The  true  place 
for  a  study,  therefore,  is  on  an  upper  floor,  and  in  the  ideal  house  I  would 
have  it  a  spacious  oriel,  approached  by  a  hidden  staircase.  Hawthorne's 
idea  was  an  excellent  one — the  study  in  the  tower  or  upper  story  of  his 
residence  at  Concord,  which  he  approached  by  a  ladder  and  trap  door,  pull- 
ing the  ladder  up  after  him,  and  placing  a  weight  over  the  door  for  addi- 
tional security." 

And  again,  further  on,  quoting  from  Montaigne,  who  likewise  held  a 
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library  to  be  sacred  to  its  books:  " There  is  my  seat,  that  is  my  throne.  I 
endeavour  to  make  my  rule  therein  absolute,  and  sequester  that  only  corner 
from  the  communitie  of  wife,  of  children  and  of  acquaintance.  Elsewhere 
I  have  but  a  verbal  authoritie,  of  confused  essence.  Miserable  in  my  minde 
is  he  who  in  his  owne  home  hath  nowhere  to  be  to  himself ;  where  he  may 
particularly  court,  and  at  his  pleasure  hide  or  withdraw  himself." 

Surely  the  library  of  to-day  has  changed  its  purpose  greatly,  yet  only  in 
a  way  to  meet  the  new  conditions  of  our  modern  life.  If  one  be  truly 
addicted  to  the  joy  of  reading  deep  and  long,  or  if  perchance  at  times  one 
tries  to  put  some  thoughts  in  stable  form  in  black  and  white,  a  study  after 
Montaigne's  plan  becomes  of  prime  importance;  but  for  the  great  majority 
the  general  sitting  room  retains  sufficiently  the  attribute  of  library,  while 
in  the  largest  sense  it  makes  the  house  a  home.  I  would  have  it  large,  as  great 
if  not  greater  than  any  other  room  within  the  house,  for  here  and  in  the 
dining  room  alone  will  all  the  members  of  the  household  habitually  come 
together  at  one  time.  Unlike  the  dining  room,  it  is  rarely  used  before  the 
sunset,  and  may,  therefore,  well  be  built  upon  the  western  side.  In  truth, 
of  all  the  rooms  this  only  is  better  so.  It  matters  not  how  gloomy  it  may 
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be  before  the  sun  each  day  has  nearly  run  its  course,  but  in  the  afternoon 
it  should*qiiite-gl^5Js|^j^ht. 

This  is  the  "hearth ' ' ;  iflratone  great  fireplace  be  allowed  in  all  the  house 
here  it  must  be.  Let  it  be  broad  and  long  and  deep  to  hold  within  its 
ample  recess  great  logs  of  crackling  wood.  Coal  makes  a  strictly  useful 
fire,  utilitarian  to  the  cinder;  gas  logs  a  base  and  cheerless  sham,  which 
sputter  but  do  not  crack,  which  vitiate  the  air  but  give  no  pleasant  odors ; 
while,  worst  of  all,  asbestos  grates  stand  without  rivals,  the  dreariest,  most 
hopeless  of  all  the  ugly  things  that  modern  man  has  yet  conceived.  With- 
out the  crackle  of  the  snapping  log,  the  leaping  skyward  of  a  daring  flame, 
the  dropping  red  hot  ash  and  whirling  smoke,  what  comfort  can  one  find 
in  sitting  by  such^a  fire?  As  well  to  stare  fondly  a,t  a  red  hot  stove  and 
strain  one's  fancy  to  imagine  all  the  deeds  of  life  depicted  on  its  glowing 
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surface.  There  is  nothing,  nothing  in  all  the  wide  economy  of  living, 
which  adds  so  much  to  comfort,  peace  and  meditative  joy  as  the  leaping 
flicker  of  an  open  fire  upon  a  well -loved  hearth. 

The  furnishing  and  coloring  of  the  room  should  be  both  strong  and  rich. 
For  reasons  far  beyond  our  ken  it  has  become  a  fetich  of  the  time  that  the 
library  is  exceptionally  the  man's  room  of  the  house.  Here  he  may  smoke, 
and  here  may  read  or  write  in  any  chair  without  the  fear  of  fault.  Gilt 
chairs  and  satin  seats,  frippery  of  all  kinds  are  out  of  place.  Easy  chairs, 
comfortably  inclined,  couches  perhaps,  with  ample  supply  of  cushions,  are 
all  essentials.  A  large  and  serviceable  table  for  current  books  and  magazines 
should  not  be  dispensed  with,  and  here  at  least  should  be  a  lamp,  even  if 
nowhere  else  in  the  house. 

To  read  by  gas  or  electric  light  hung  high  above  our  heads  is  unfair 
to  our  eyes,  while,  if  any  one  feature  can  mar  the  homelike  feeling  of  a 
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room,  it  is  two  roaring  gas  jets  hanging  from  above  and  filling  all  the  room 
with  a  garish  blaze. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  a  fair  appearance  that  all  the  furniture  of  the  room 
should  match  or  constitute  what  one  may  call  "a  set."  Being  informal  in 
its  very  self,  and  used  for  gatherings  of  the  households,  it  represents  all 
kinds  and  shades  of  opinions  and  allows  for  different  chairs,  tables  and 
other  articles  to  be  freely  used,  so  long  as  they  be  strong  and  serviceable. 

Dark  colors  for  the  wood  are  preferable,  for  bird's-eye  maple  makes  but 
sorry  show  in  such  a  room,  and  is,  indeed,  but  rarely  seen  except  in  houses 
of  the  newly  married.  Carved  black  oak  makes  for  large  and  stately  rooms 
a  splendid  furnishing,  fulfilling  all  the  best  traditions  of  the  old-time  library, 
but  often  hardly  free  enough  from '  'form' '  to  meet  its  modern  use.  Modern 
oak,  if  chosen  with  discretion,  seems  well  to  fit  the  manliness  that  hangs 
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about  the  room.     Mahogany  is  of  course  irreproachable,  and  many  of  the 
old  pieces  lend  themselves  readily  to  the  purposes  of  the  library. 

A  high  Chippendale  writing  desk,  with  traceried  glass  doors  above, 
makes  always  an  attractive  corner,  while  the  shelves  behind  the  glass  form 
safe  and  cleanly  refuge  for  the  finer  volumes  which  one  dare  not  leave 
exposed  to  dust  and  soot.  If  there  are  many  books  they  look  far  better 
strung  along  in  low  continuous  shelves,  than  bunched  in  patches  here  and 
there.  Only  the  finer  volumes,  with  hand-tooled  covers,  need  the  shelter 
of  a  door  of  glass,  the  others  lend  themselves  much  better  to  the  decoration 
of  the  whole  by  being  open  and  uncovered.  There  is  a  plan  much  used  by 
some,  of  keeping  their  volumes  set  on  end  within  a  series  of  small  boxes, 
which  piled  against  the  wall  are  fitted  in  together,  and  look  like  one  con- 
tinuous case,  but  which  for  moving  or  for  other  such  home  upheaval  are 
always  ready  at  the  shortest  notice.  These  boxes  are  some  two  feet  six 
inches  in  greatest  length.  Eight  inches  in  depth  and  ten  perhaps  in  height 
will  take  conveniently  all  but  the  largest  books.  At  either  end  cut  in 
the  wood  are  recessed  hand-holes  by  means  of  which  the  box  and  all  its 
contents  can  be  shifted  at  will. 

If  one  can  afford  to  have  the  best  of  all,  there  are  a  thousand  plans 
for  furnishing  a  room,  but  where  each  coin  expended  represents  an  equal 
curtailment  somewhere  else,  it  oftentimes  appears  a  hopeless  task  to  reach 
a  fair  and  seemly  end.  Without  discussing  to  a  tiresome  length  the 
economic  questions  of  the  century's  end,  I  dare  assume  if  one  have  not  the 
capital  or  money  necessary  for  a  fitting  thing,  then  must  one  spend  in 
labor,  time  and  patience  an  equal  value  to  attain  the  result. 

At  many  shops  pieces  of  furniture  of  plain  and  solid  oak  in  good  and 
simple  lines  can  be  purchased  for  a  price  not  hopeless  nor  extreme.  These 
taken  to  some  "handy"  man  can  have  the  scroll  sawed  brackets  ruthlessly 
destroyed,  the  panels,  stamped  with  imitation  carvings,  planed  off  smooth 
and  fair,  and  other  details  of  regeneration  deftly  done.  If  possible — and 
it  is  rarely  not — they  can,  by  further  trouble,  be  procured  directly  from  the 
factory  before  the  shiny  gloss  has  marred  their  surface.  If  this  should  be 
beyond  the  power  to  do,  the  "handy"  man  will  scrape  and  plane  and 
smooth,  preparing  them  for  the  stain  to  come.  Let  it  be  thin  and  penetrate 
the  wood,  not  thick  or  paint-like  with  a  glossy  shine,  but  black  and  dull. 
The  oak  grain  showing  clearly  through  the  stains  gives  strength  and 
character  and  makes  uncommon  the  looks  of  common  things. 
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A  room  for  furniture  of  the  kind  described  might  have  the  walls  of  rich 
crimson  burlap.  The  oaken  picture  rail,  close  to  the  ceiling,  the  upright 
mouldings  used  in  paneled  walls,  the  broad  oak  mantel  shelf  and  oaken 
frame  beneath,  are  all  stained  black  and  dull.  All  other  woodwork  in  the 
room  should  match  and  form  a  contrast  to  the  coloring  of  the  wall,  which 
cannot  be  too  brave  and  rich  and  strong.  Upon  the  floor,  if  not  beyond 
the  means,  some  Oriental  rugs  can  find  a  final  resting  place.  There  is 
crimson  dye  much  seen  in  some  of  these,  which  should  be  made  the  color 
key  to  all  else  in  the  room.  Too  strong  a  shade  for  such  a  mass  as  the  walls 
show,  the  latter  should  lead  down  to  the  crimson  of  these  rugs,  which  is  the 
point  of  all,  throbbing  almost  in  rich  luxurious  light.  If  Turkish  rugs  be 
quite  beyond  the  reach,  a  square  of  crimson  carpet  serves  the  purpose 
almost  as  well. 

The  brick  for  the  chimney  breast  should  be  chosen  for  its  harmony  with 
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the  coloring  of  the  wall,  and  flanked  by  simple  panels  of  the  stained  oak 
frame.  Flat  and  uncarved,  it  answers  every  need  of  use  or  art. 

The  ceiling,  covered  with  a  cartridge  paper  of  old  gold,  should  be  quite 
strong  enough  to  hold  its  own.  The  hangings  at  the  doors,  of  old  gold, 
too,  will  bring  the  whole  together  and  make  it  harmonize  with  brass  of 
lamps  and  candlesticks  upon  the  mantel  shelf. 

Along  one  side  extends  a  long  low  row  of  boxes  for  the  books,  not  over 
four  feet  in  height,  where  gay  and  varied  bindings  mingle  and  blend  with 
all  the  other  colors.  A  great  square  table  with  strong  solid  legs  stands  out  in 
the  center  of  the  room,  holding  on  its  ample  top  a  huge  lamp  of  dull  green 
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Spanish  glaze.  A  glass  shade  in  some  dark  green  effect  is  all  in  all  the 
hardest  thing  to  find.  For  those  to  whom  the  thought  of  Favrile  glass  is 
not  appalling  the  problem  is  simple,  but  for  others  it  is  only  now  and  then 
that  quite  the  right  thing  in  a  shade  can  be  found. 

The  window  is  a  rounded  bay,  not  in  a  corner,  but  bulging  fairly  from 
out  the  side  or  end.  Leaded  glass  seems  most  in  keeping  here,  or  round 
bull's-eye,  perhaps,  in  the  upper  sash.  Beneath  the  window  is  a  broad  oak 
window-seat  with  cushions  of  all  kinds. 

The  seat  itself  can  be  upholstered  with  a  crimson  velours,  made  fast 
with  large  brass  nails. 

Brass  andirons  glimmer  in  the  flicker  of  the  fire,  brass  student  lamps 
reflect  the  gleam  again  and  help  the  crimson  to  defeat  the  black. 

Upon  the  walls  are  framed  in  dull  black  oak  the  favorite  authors,  if 
procurable  in  Br  aim's  photographs;  etchings,  perhaps;  engravings 
of  great  men.  Above  the  books  may  be  a  well  selected  series  of  the 
works  of  those  Pre-Raphaelites,  so  called,  who,  painters  by  name,  were 
poets,  every  one.  Most  literary  of  pictures,  they  conjure  up  delightful 
day-dreams  of  the  legends  and  myths ;  they  almost  sing  again,  begetting 
thoughts,  inspiring  poetry. 
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CHAPTER    V 

THE  SMOKING  ROOM 

In  almost  every  large  modern  house  there  is  set  aside  a  particular  apart- 
ment for  the  smoking  of  tobacco.  This  is  true  even  in  homes  where  the 
feminine  members  have  no  deep  seated  aversion  to  the  fumes  of  burning 
nicotine ;  while  in  many  houses  the  unwary  devotee  of  the  fragrant  habit, 
who  dares  to  set  in  air  a  single  puff  of  smoke  in  any  but  this  privileged 
corner,  seriously  risks  the  domestic  tranquillity  of  the  fireside.  These  rooms 
are  usually  small.  Often  when  passing  under  the  designation  of  den  they 
are  scarcely  large  enough  to  hold  more  than  two  or  three  persons  at  a 
time.  Being  of  a  very  modern  origin,  the  room  has  no  traditions  to  fulfill 
as  to  its  furnishing  or  decorations,  and  is  open  to  any  agreeable  invention 
which  may  occur  to  each  individual  experimenter. 

Naturally,  this  smoking  room  is  of  the  least  importance  to  the  feminine 
or  home-making  member  of  the  family,  and  only  in  rare  instances  does  the 
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masculine  member  care  or  know  anything  about  such  subjects.  So,  as  a 
rule,  the  room  receives  but  scant  attention,  and  its  chief  owner  does  not 
much  worry  if  there  be  only  one  easy  chair  in  which  he  may  himself 
recline  and  watch  the  curling  smoke. 

Where  attempts  are  made  to  decorate  the  smoking  room  there  is,  by 
common  consent,  a  turning  toward  the  Orient.  The  Turks  are  famous 
smokers,  it  is  true,  and  their  tobacco  ranks  with  many  above  the  product  of 
our  Cuban  neighbors.  Still  more  influential,  perhaps,  is  the  fact  that 
numerous  artists  have  painted  pictures  of  a  swarthy  Mohammedan,  seated 
upon  luxurious  cushions,  while  trembling  slaves  stand  ever  by  to  fill  his 
narghile  and  to  obey  his  slightest  nod.  Such  pictures,  it  would  seem,  appeal 
to  the  imagination  of  our  western  world.  If  in  some  sort  they  are  carried 
out  in  the  den  of  a  third  story  flat  the  work-worn  clerk  can  for  the  time  create 
for  himself  an  atmosphere  of  luxury.  Through  the  illusive  influence  of  the 
smoke  and  nicotine,  in  fancy  he  may  be  himself  the  master  of  a  thousand 
slaves. 

It  would  be  more  appropriate,  it  seems  to  me,  for  an  American  house,  to 
fit  up  the  smoking  room  in  our  own  aboriginal  style;  not  only  because  the 
geographical  and  ethnological  proprieties  are  not  so  severely  strained  by  such 
a  course,  but  also  because  the  Indians  of  America  were  the  inventors  of 
smoking,  and  deserve  to  hold  the  place  in  the  disciple's  heart  now  occupied 
by  the  usurping  Turk. 

The  textile  manufactures  of  the  Navajos,  the  bead,  basket  and  feather 
work  of  the  more  southern  tribes,  the  very  decorative  pottery  of  the  Mexican 
Indian,  and  the  various  implements  of  war  and  chase,  combine  to  place  at 
our  disposal  a  mass  of  appropriate  articles,  which  might  well  be  employed 
instead  of  Bagdad  curtains,-  hanging  divans  and  the  ornate  armor  of  the 
Oriental  warrior. 

One  more  distinctive  style  is  not  at  all  amiss.  Smoking  has,  since  its 
introduction  into  Europe,  been  nowhere  more  prevalent  than  in  Holland : 
and  so  it  is  that  articles  of  Dutch  design  lend  themselves  readily  to  the 
decoration  of  a  den  or  smoking  room.  Here,  again,  there  seems  some 
excuse  for  our  present  imitating  of  a  long  gone  style.  One  of  our  original 
colonies  having  been  settled  by  these  quaint  and  sturdy  smokers,  the  devices 
they  were  wont  to  use  do  not  seem  such  great  anachronisms  in  a  modern 
house. 
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In  many  small  houses  the  den  has  to  fulfill  the  duties  of  a  library  as 
well ;  and,  in  fact,  can  seldom  be  kept  very  free  from  the  atmosphere  of 
reading,  even  though  the  reading  be  no  worthier  than  that  of  the  evening 
paper  or  the  current  magazines. 

Finally,  there  is  a  rational  style  more  or  less  in  harmony  with  the  balance 
of  the  house,  and  only  differing  therefrom  in  the  more  substantial  and  less 
delicate  character  of  the  decorations  and  the  few  pieces  of  furniture. 

Materials  for  the  Turkish  room  are  easily  obtainable  at  the  stores.  The 
walls  may  be  hung  in  some  Oriental  material,  if  this  be  desired ;  but  as  the 
room  will  be  thick  with  smoke  it  is  usually  preferable  to  have  all  the  heavy 
stuffs  lower  down,  except  at  the  windows  and  in  the  portieres,  so  that  they 
shall  become  less  saturated  with  the  odor,  and  be  the  easier  to  air  and 
clean.  The  walls  certainly  must  be  of  a  strong,  rich  color,  and  one  not 
easily  soiled.  Red  or  yellow,  or  green  in  the  darker  shades,  are  about  all 
one  can  well  venture.  The  old  walls  may  be  stippled  to  give  them  a  rough 
surface,  or  in  building,  the  "hard  finish"  coat  can  be  saved  entirely  and 
the  rough  plaster  painted  or  calcimined  the  desired  color.  This  finish  would 
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be  preferable  for  such  a  room  in  any  style  of  decoration,  being  rougher  and 
more  manly,  and  so  more  suitable.  Bagdad  curtains  can  frequently  be 
purchased  very  cheap,  though  the  weave  of  the  Kelim  is  more  substantial 
and  very  much  better  in  design  and  color.  These  hangings  are  not  at  all 
expensive,  considering  their  great  size.  They  should  be  provided  at  least 
for  the  divan  or  couch.  This  maybe  made  substantially  the  same  as  the  box 
lounge  described  in  the  article  on  "The  Bedroom."  The  cushions  should 
be  in  plain  solid  colors,  unless  materials  in  Oriental  design  are  possible,  for 
those  in  other  styles  are  clearly  out  of  place,  while  the  solid  color  violates 
no  harmony  and  yet  does  its  part  in  the  whole  scheme. 

The  floors,  of  course,  demand  a  rug,  or,  preferably,  several  small  pieces 
of  Turkish  or  Persian  origin.  These  can  be  bought  for  a  score  of  dollars 
or  for  a  king's  ransom,  to  suit  the  purse  of  the  owner. 

A  Turkish  tabouret  holding  the  tobacco  and  pipes  may  stand  at  the 
head  of  the  divan.  Strictly  speaking,  there  should  be  no  chairs,  and  I  have 
seen  a  Turkish  room  in  which  this  ridiculous  affectation  was  carried  out, 
but,  of  course,  with  the  result  that  no  one,  not  even  the  owner,  ever  used 
the  room.  The  chairs  may  be  of  some  wicker  design,  the  plainer  the  better, 
painted  black  or  mahogany  color.  Small  cushions  of  brilliant  colored  cloth 
will  not  only  look  well,  but  add  to  the  comfort.  The  walls  can  be  decorated 
with  such  armor  from  Syria  as  one  can  afford  to  buy,  in  the  shape  of  shields, 
spears,  guns,  pistols  and  scimiters,  or  by  photographs  or  engravings  of 
Oriental  subjects.  The  light  should  come  from  one  or  more  hanging  lamps, 
in  which  an  electric  bulb  or  lamp  may  often  be  cleverly  concealed.  If  books 
are  desired  the  cases  may  be  along  the  walls,  and  low  enough  so  that  their 
tops  can  form  a  convenient  ledge  upon  which  to  stand  suitable  ornaments. 

For -the  Indian  room,  the  walls  and  ceiling  should  be  red.  The  couch 
may  be  covered  with  Navajo  blankets,  as  the  floors  also.  These  are  usually 
well  woven  in  stripes  or  simple  geometrical  designs,  the  colors  being  prin- 
cipally black,  white  and  red,  with  occasional  touches  of  blue  and  yellow. 

Some  framed  originals  of  Frederick  Remington,  if  obtainable,  or  similar 
Indian  subjects,  would  look  well  upon  the  wall.  Possibly  some  plaster 
reproductions  of  Edward  Kemyss'  work  could  be  secured  for  the  mantel  shelf 
or  the  top  of  the  bookcases ;  and  for  the  rest,  well  selected  specimens  of 
Mexican  bowls,  cups  and  vases. 

The  walls  can  be  further  decorated  with  specimens  of  the  hunting  imple- 
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ments  of  the  various  tribes,  and  with  photographs  of  famous  Indians  or  of 
scenes  associated  with  the  history  of  our  aboriginal  races.  The  furniture 
clearly  cannot  be  made  in  any  Indian  fashion,  so  it  would  be  necessary  only 
to  have  it  simple  enough  not  to  obtrude  its  presence  unduly  upon  one's 
notice.  The  same  style  of  wicker  or  Fayal  chairs,  recommended  for  the 
Turkish  room,  would  do  very  well  here.  In  this  way,  a  room,  both  attrac- 
tive and  appropriate,  could  gradually  be  made  of  considerable  interest  to 
each  visitor. 

The  Dutch  were  a  sober  and  severe  people,  and  their  furnishings 
corresponded  with  this  spirit.  If  at  all  possible,  that  is,  unless  the  house  is 
rented,  there  should  be  a  rough  wainscoting  about  six  and  a  half  feet  high ; 
this  could  either  be  paneled  in  an  expensive  room,  or  ordinary  lumber, 
eight  inches  wide,  would  answer  very  well.  Upon  the  top  of  this  a  nine- 
inch  shelf  should  run  entirely  around  the  room.  Above  the  wainscoting  the 
walls  and  ceiling,  rough  plastered  if  may  be,  should  be  painted  or  calcimined 
a  rich  yellow.  The  woodwork,  if  stained  two  coats  of  Vandyke-brown 
soaked  in  alcohol,  and  oiled  over  with  boiled  linseed-oil,  must  be  rubbed  off 
quickly  with  a  soft  rag.  The  floor  would  preferably  be  of  painted  wood, 
bare  of  any  covering,  though  in  an  expensive  house  it  might  be  of  dull  red 
tile.  The  fireplace,  usually,  must  be  taken  as  it  comes ;  but,  in  building,  or 
if  alterations  can  be  afforded,  there  should  be  a  wide  and  sloping  hood. 
The  tiles  upon  the  hearth  and  at  the  sides  are  best  of  blue  and  white,  or  of 
plain  red,  though  common  red  brick  is  often  quite  effective.  The  window 
panes  should  be  small  and  square,  with  woodwork  painted  white  within,  and 
hung  with  short  sash  curtains  of  white  muslin.  Along  the  walls  should  be 
narrow  wooden  settles,  treated  like  the  rest;  and  under  the  window  a  broader 
settle,  with  upholstered  seat  in  scarlet  velours,  or,  better  yet,  in  leather. 

One  table  with  firm  square  legs,  connected  at  the  base,  and  two  or  three 
chairs  in  Dutch  shapes,  all  of  which  are  now  to  be  had  in  the  shops,  would 
be  enough. 

Upon  the  ledge  stand  steins  and  blue  and  white  plates,  Delft,  if  possible, 
pewter  mugs,  flagons  and  the  like.  Upon  the  wainscoting  can  hang  some 
racks  for  pipes,  and  here  and  there,  if  obtainable,  a  rare  print  in  black  or 
color,  if  not  too  large.  There  should  be  some  hanging  lamps  of  crude  black 
iron,  not  ornate,  like  those  from  Italy,  while  here  and  there  a  trace  of  brass 
in  candlesticks  and  fire-irons  will  add  the  lighter  touch, 
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In  the  "rational  room" — that  is  to  say,  the  one  in  which  no  particular 
style  is  attempted — and  this  is  what  the  most  of  us  will  have — everything 
should  be  arranged  for  comfort  at  the  expense  of  almost  any  other  quality. 
The  lounge  should  be  thick  with  pillows;  the  desk  in  the  best  of  lights; 
the  chairs  all  deep-seated,  with  curved  backs  and  broad  arms ;  the  books 
along  the  wall,  conveniently  at  hand;  student  lamps  upon  the  desk  and 
table,  because  no  others  give  so  good  a  light.  The  walls  should  hold  the 
favorite  pictures,  those  of  places  and  houses  closest  held  in  one's  memory, 
college  photographs,  if  the  owner  have  such  to  his  credit,  so  that  when  once 
within  the  door,  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  room  shall  breathe  his  individ- 
uality, and  complete  comfort  and  convenience  be  everywhere  in  evidence. 

For  this  last  room,  if  much  money  is  not  at  hand,  the  lounge  can  have  a 
Kelim  cover,  the  floor  a  Turkish  rug  or  cheap  fur  skins.  Book-boxes, 
stained  red  or  ebonized,  will  do  along  the  walls.  For  writing,  a  firm, 
square  table,  stained  black,  may  be  used.  A  desk  is  a  piece  of  furniture 
which  lasts  for  generations,  and  when  purchased  should  never  be  economized 
upon.  It  is  well,  therefore,  not  to  buy  at  all  until  just  the  right  one  is 
found. 

And  so  the  possibilities  of  this  little  room  are  quite  infinite,  and  the 
vagaries  allowable  much  more  numerous  than  in  the  more  serious  portions 
of  the  house. 
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CHAPTER    VI 

BEDROOMS 

The  wish  to  beautify  our  house  and  our  rooms  has  for  its  inspiration,  as 
a  rule,  two  motives.  The  one,  to  make  an  outward  show,  to  dazzle  and  amaze 
our  friends,  or  in  a  lesser  measure  to  escape  their  criticism,  is  not  a  worthy 
one,  and  is  the  root  of  most  of  the  evil  which  is  apparent  in  the  worst 
houses. 

The  second  motive  is  inspired  by  love — inherent  love  of  fair  and  seemly 
things.  For  such  as  have  this  joy  in  beauty,  to  live  without  it  is  starvation. 
It  is  an  omnipresent  need,  reaching  far  outward  into  all  relations  with  the 
world,  and  deep  inward  to  the  darkest  closet  and  the  most  unused  of  rooms. 
Whatever  is  attractive  in  a  house  is  the  outcome  of  this  second.  The  most 
of  us  have  blended  in  our  homes  the  effects  achieved  by  both  these  causes, 
as  few  are  strong  enough  not  in  some  measure  to  care  what  others  think, 
and  few  so  wholly  base  as  to  care  for  nothing  else.  The  bedroom  is  too 
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generally  neglected.  The  dining  room  and  hall,  the  library  and  the  parlor 
have  infinite  pains  and  thought  bestowed  upon  them.  Money  is  spent  as 
freely  as  may  be,  and  effects  quite  charming  and  attractive  are  eagerly 
sought.  In  the  bedroom  it  is  different;  any  discarded  chair  will  serve  the 
purpose;  worn  carpets  and  faded  curtains,  bare  walls  or  pictures,  long 
outgrown,  in  shabby  frames,  are  here  carelessly  flung  together.  JS"o  one  sees 
them  here,  it  is  true — no  one  but  the  very  one  for  whom  the  house  is 
presupposed  to  be. 

' '  In  the  elder  days  of  art 

Builders  wrought  with  greatest  care 
Each  minute  and  unseen  part, 
For  the  gods  see  everywhere." 

Those,  upon  the  other  hand,  who  build  their  home  for  their  own  joy  and 
comfort  take  quite  as  much  of  care  in  making  themselves  a  sleeping  cham- 
ber as  they  do  in  decorating  the  vestibule  or  in  clipping  the  front  lawn. 
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Not  but  that  it  is  a  worthy  object  to  make  of  all  our  public  rooms  a  load- 
stone for  our  friends  and  the  outward  semblance  of  our  tastes  and  aspira- 
tions ;  but  these  should  not  be  too  shortly  belied  some  twelve  feet  upward, 
overhead.  Here,  as  everywhere,  there  should  be  the  proper  harmony  of 
fitness  between  the  effects  produced  and  the  uses  and  comforts  of  a  room. 

In  many  cases  a  woman's  bedroom  is  a  sitting  room  as  well.  Here  she 
will  sew  and  read  and  even  entertain  her  intimates,  and  spend,  perhaps, 
more  time  than  in  any  other  one  room  of  her  house.  It  should  be  faced  to 
catch  the  best  of  light;  the  windows  cannot  be  too  numerous.  A  fireplace 
is  the  greatest  charm  of  all ;  no  greater  luxury  does  the  world  contain  than 
this  within  a  bedroom,  and  nothing  is  more  necessary  for  a  sick  chamber, 
nor  more  cheering  to  an  invalid  than  to  watch  the  fire,  and  dreaming,  to 
forget  the  pain  and  weariness.  Individuality  is  clearly  to  be  expressed  here 
better  than  elsewhere,  and  should  be  allowed  full  play. 

There  is  no  need  of  great  expenditures  of  money  in  the  room.  The 
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cheapest  fabrics  and  the  simplest  furniture  make  the  best  effects  and  realize 
the  highest  ideals.  Gorgeous  stuffs,  inlaid  or  carved  furniture  and  works 
of  art  but  serve  to  catch  the  dust  and  distract  the  mind,  besides  cultivating 
a  spirit  of  luxury  which  all  history  shows,  leads  straight  to  degeneracy. 

The  bedroom  should  be  cool-looking  in  summer,  and  bright  and  cheerful 
in  winter.  The  walls  can  be  hung  with  one  of  the  numerous  flowered 
patterns  of  paper,  many  of  which,  in  good  design  and  color,  are  the  cheap 
things  easiest  to  be  found — cheap  enough  to  meet  the  purse  of  the  most 
needy.  The  ceiling  should  be  plain  with  such  a  flowered  wall.  The  so- 
called  borders  and  ceiling-papers,  each  a  variation  of  the  wall,  but  serve  to 
confuse  and  irritate  the  sight,  and  are  an  abomination  to  be  avoided  every- 
where and  all  the  time. 

A  more  useful  plan,  but  most  effective,  is  to  use  plain  cartridge  paper  of 
some  cheerful  hue  on  the  walls,  and  overhead  and  part  way  down — to  the 
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picture  molding  if  there  be  one — a  heavy  pattern  of  bright  flowers  and 
leaves.  This  gives  to  such  a  room  the  aspect  of  a  bower  of  flowers,  while 
leaving  for  the  walls  the  best  of  backgrounds  for  the  setting  forth  of  pic- 
tures. The  paper  hangers  look  aghast  at  this ;  but  being  mostly  Scandi- 
navian peasants,  their  dictum  as  to  matters  pertaining  to  the  arts  should 
not  be  given  undue  weight.  For  those  who  like  the  quaint  and  snug  effect 
of  ceilings  rather  low,  and  yet  who  crave  the  airiness  which  comes  with 
higher  joists,  this  latter  makes  a  happy  compromise.  The  heavy  pattern  on 
the  ceiling  produces  a  low  effect  quite  pleasing  to  the  eye. 

The  window  treatment  gives  a  latitude  for  many  variations  and  for  much 
of  individual  choice.  In  building,  the  casement  form  cannot  be  too  well 
considered,  as  has  elsewhere  in  these  papers  been  much  insisted  on. 

The  most  of  us  are  fated  in  this  world  to  live  in  rented  tenements,  and 
must  make  out  the  best  we  may,  with  what  our  landlord  gives  us. 
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Simple  curtains  of  Swiss  can  be  hung  upon  a  rod  fastened  to  the  lower  sash. 
They  will  then  go  up  with  the  window  as  it  rises,  and  not  be  blown  to  and 
fro  into  the  storm  and  dirt.  The  shade  should  be  a  neutral  darkish  color. 
Chintz  curtains  then  may  hang  within,  arranged  to  draw  with  cord  and 
weight,  and  thus  assist  in  closing  out  the  light  and  storm,  while  fresh 
air  filtered  through,  will  never  come  in  gusts  and  drafts.  The  chintz  is  yet 
so  thin  that  it  may  easily  be  drawn  back  entirely  away  from  the  window 
when  all  the  light  is  needed  at  the  end  of  day. 

Window-seats,  with  cupboards  or  drawers  beneath,  are  cheap  and  useful 
things,  and  add  much  to  comfort  in  a  room.  They  should  not  be  so  broad 
as  to  make  difficult  the  access  to  the  window,  for  this  is  detrimental  to  the 
soul  of  man,  and  ruins  the  disposition  of  the  best  of  women. 

Chintz  for  the  other  hangings  in  the  room  is  the  very  thing.  It 
comes  both  cheap  and  dear,  and  in  such  variety  as  to  color  and  design,  most 
of  them  more  than  excellent,  as  to  make  the  selection  difficult  only  by  reason 
of  the  range  of  choice. 

A  lounge  of  some  description,  covered  with  chintz,  is  very  necessary  in  a 
woman's  room,  allowing,  as  it  does,  for  casual  "lying  downs"  through  the 
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day.  A  very  serviceable  lounge,  built  of  common  pine  boards,  can  be  made 
in  the  shape  of  a  box.  It  should  be  one  foot  high  by  two  and  a  half  wide, 
and  six  feet  long.  On  the  top  is  nailed  a  wire  mattress  set  on  a  frame,  with 
hinges,  forming  the  cover.  The  whole  is  on  casters,  the  easier  to  be  moved, 
and  a  wool  mattress  and  roll  at  the  head  complete  the  outlay.  Inside,  the 
long  box  makes  a  convenient  receptacle  for  skirts,  not  to  be  folded,  but  laid 
in  at  full  length.  When  covered  with  chintz,  nothing  more  useful  nor  more 
decorative  can  be  procured.  Such  a  lounge  without  the  chintz  will  cost 
variously  from  ten  to  fifteen  dollars,  and  will  be  the  most  used  piece  of 
furniture  in  the  room. 

This  is  the  room  for  rocking  chairs — the  only  one  in  which  they  are  quite 
fitting.  A  few  straight  chairs  for  writing  should  be  here,  perhaps,  and,  if 
possible,  one  ample  arm  chair  with  high  back,  also  covered  with  chintz. 
The  washstand  should  be  large  and  in  a  good  light.  A  plain  kitchen  table, 
painted  or  covered  with  chintz,  is  far  better  than  some  foolish  little  hard- 
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wood  creation,  with 
scarcely  room  upon 
its  varnished  top  to 
hold   the  bowl  and 
pitcher.     Painted 
wood    is    here    the 
very    best,    unless 
money  is  no  object 
at     all,     when,     as 
ever,    mahogany '  in 
the  old-time  shapes 
cannot  be  excelled. 
There  is  also  no  real 
reason    why    the 
pieces   should   all 
match,  a  mahogany 
dressing-table  look- 
ing all  the  better  by 
contrast     with    the 
painted    bed    and 
chairs    on    either 
hand.     This   dress- 
ing-table, or  its  sub- 
stitute,   should,    of 
absolute     necessity, 
stand  near  a  window 
in  the  best  of  light 
—  a    thing    so    ob- 
vious,    one     would 
think,  as  to  be  almost  too  trite  to  mention,  yet  the  neglect  of  which  is  quite 
a  common  mistake.     This  is  partially  the  fault  of  the  architects,  who,  in 
planning  for  the  gas  brackets,  overlook  the  fact  that  people  have  to  dress  at 
times  by  day.      A  work-table  near  a  window  is  also  convenient ;  and  by  the 
bed  a  small  table,  with  a  brass  or  china  candlestick  and  perhaps  a  book  or 
two,  is  a  pleasant  revival  of  a  custom  of  the  past.      A  mirror,  hanging 
over  a  chest  of  drawers,  should  never  be  so  high  that  sitting  one  may  not  use 
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it  without  the  craning  of  one's  neck,  nor  so  low  that  those  of  ordinary  height 
cannot  see  without  ducking  down. 

If  possible,  the  bedstead  should  not  face  a  window.  The  light  stream- 
ing into  the  room  on  a  summer  morning  is  too  precious  to  shut  out  entirely, 
but  full  upon  one's  face  it  is  not  conducive  to  a  pleasant  awakening.  The 
old-fashioned  canopy  overhead,  met  this  difficulty  in  a  sensible  way  by 
allowing  one  to  subdue  the  sunshine  with  the  crisp  starched  curtains,  which 
also  assisted  in  turning  aside  the  drafts,  the  four-poster  of  our  forebears 
being  even  more  successful,  as  the  light  and  air  could  be  regulated  to  a 
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nicety.  Surely  our  ancestors  had  some  notions  which  it  would  be  better  had 
we  not  outgrown. 

For  the  floors  mattings  are  always  obtainable,  and  covered  with  thick 
rugs  in  winter,  or  bare  and  cool  in  summer,  they  seem  to  lend  themselves  to 
every  need.  Painted  floors,  with  rugs  here  and  there,  are  also  very  good, 
but  prevent  a  thorough  warm  effect  in  winter  time,  which  is  so  much  to  be 
desired  to  tempt  one  to  one's  duty  on  a  blustering  morning.  Rag  carpets 
were  much  used  in  olden  times,  and  with  matting  now  in  quaint,  old- 
fashioned  rooms,  add  much  to  the  effect. 

A  man's  room  is,  of  course,  quite  different.  Generally  speaking,  it  is 
but  a  dressing  and  sleeping  apartment,  in  which  the  owner  never  thinks  of 
sitting  or  living.  For  such  uses  the  plainness  of  asceticism  seems  most 
desirable.  The  old  emperor  of  Germany,  William  I,  slept  always  in  a  bare 
room  on  an  iron  bedstead,  and  left  the  gorgeous  decorated  bedrooms  of  the 
Second  Empire  to  his  future  victim,  Napoleon  III.  Yet  such  a  room, 
though  exhibiting  Spartan  simplicity,  should  do  so  in  a  harmonious  and 
agreeable  manner,  and  not  indicate  slovenliness  or  lack  of  care.  Imagine, 
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for  example,  a  man's  room  in  which  the  walls  were  painted  a  soft  gray,  the 
iron  bedstead  and  the  washstand  and  chest  of  drawers  all  a  bright  red,  with 
brass  trimmings.  On  the  dark  red  floor  are  red  and  black  Navajo  blankets 
for  rugs.  No  pictures  are  upon  the  wall  at  all,  or,  if  any,  only  a  few,  all 
large  and  expressing  individuality  —  a  large  bromide  photograph  of  Sir 
Galahad,  for  instance,  pasted  flat  against  the  wall  and  framed  with  a  narrow 
bead  of  black. 

Sometimes,  in  large  families  with  several  sons,  there  is  often  a  wish  to. 
make  the  bed  chamber  more  of  a  sitting  room.     A  desk  with  books  and 
papers,  some  easy  chairs,  beer  mugs  and  smoking  utensils,  and  pictures  of 
sport  or  of   whatever  the   personal  bent    may  be,   will  seem  appropriate. 
Luxury  should  be  absent,  but  comfort  everywhere. 

These  things  do  not  of  themselves  cost  money,  but  require  thought,  and 
a  realization  of  their  influence  upon  the  life  within  the  walls.  Many  a  great 
house  has  bedrooms  which  bring  a  chill  to  every  "occupant.  Nothing  is  in 
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its  proper  place,  and  the  sense  of  home  is  absolutely  lacking,  while  at  other 
houses  in  a  smaller  room,  the  simple  furniture  is  so  well  placed  and  so 
admirably  adapted  for  its  use  that  it  quite  appeals  to  the  most  careless 
visitors,  and  beautiful  color  makes  bright  the  darkest  of  days. 

And  so,  here  as  everywhere  else,  money  seems  to  be  the  minor  considera- 
tion only — thought  and  fitness  the  major  and  all -controlling  one.  Above 
all  things,  if  there  be  little  money,  let  each  part  of  the  house  have  its  due 
share.  It  is  not  well  to  rob  the  interior,  to  ornament  with  carvings  the 
gable  and  the  roof,  nor  fit  to  sleep  in  squalor,  that  satin  seats  may  grace  the 
parlor  chairs . 
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CHAPTER  VII 

WALLS     AND    CEILINGS 

It  is  beyond  dispute  that  in  the  treatment  of  the  walls  and  ceilings  lies 
much  of  the  success  or  failure  in  the  outcome  of  a  room.  If  it  be  warm 
and  bright,  the  room  will  surely  be  so  also ;  while  if,  upon  the  other  hand, 
the  coloring  be  in  neutral  tints,  afraid  to  say  its  say,  the  room  will  have  a 
dingy,  faded  look,  which  nothing  in  the  furniture  can  recompense. 

The  architect  of  old  devoted  so  much  time  to  decorating  walls  that  little 
work  was  left  to  do  for  those  who  followed  him,  and  "form"  was  everything. 
To-day,  the  builder  leaves  the  room  bare  of  all  decoration,  susceptible  of  any 
change,  and  open  to  almost  any  treatment. 

It  may  be,  as  is  often  stated,  that  most  of  us  have  more  feeling  for  color 
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than  for  form,  and  depend  more  on  it  for  our  good  effects.  Yet  in  the  arts 
a  perfect  eye  for  color  is  much  a  rarer  thing  than  judgment  as  to  line  and 
curve  and  shape.  And  so,  having  no  form  given  to  it  by  its  architects,  and 
no  coloring  dared  by  its  decorators,  the  house  becomes  a  gloomy  vault  of 
drabs  and  fawns  and  other  such -like  tints.  I  would  have  color  in  every 
room,  bright,  strong,  cheering  color,  that  should  make  sunshine  on  the 
darkest  day,  warmth  on  the  coldest,  and  cheer  on  the  saddest. 

There  are,  of  course,  palaces  in  which  the  walls  are  of  marble.  No 
doubt,  in  the  climate  of  Italy  this  is  good,  but  such  things  are  so  unsuitable 
for  us  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe  them.  Our  walls  will  be  either  of 
wood  or  of  plaster,  or  of  the  two  combined. 

The  excellence  of  wooden  walls  and  ceilings  cannot  be  overstated.  They 
have  a  solidity  and  dignity  which  otherwise  come  with  the  use  of  stone 
only,  yet  have  much  more  of  the  qualities  of  home.  Finished  in  nat- 
ural colors,  if  the  quality  allows,  age  and  the  passing  years  can  only  add 
new  beauties  and  bring  out  new  charms.  In  many  old  houses,  where  the 
better  grades  of  wood  were  not  affordable,  pine  has  been  employed  and 
painted  many  coats,  until  at  last,  all  defects  covered,  it  has  stood  the  test  of 
years  in  triumph.  Beautiful,  stately  backgrounds  for  furniture  and  pictures 
are  these  old  paneled  rooms,  now  sadly  much  disused. 

In  smaller  country  houses,  where  mahogany  or  fine  grained  oak,  or  any 
of  the  better  woods  may  not  be  used,  a  clever  use  of  painted  yellow  pine  will 
give  a  good  effect,  and  the  cost  of  painting,  it  must  be  remembered,  when 
once  accomplished  in  a  perfect  way,  has  not  to  be  re-done  except  at  long 
intervals. 

It  is  quite  frequent,  nowadays,  to  panel  up  a  hall  or  dining  room  some 
five  feet  from  the  floor,  then  plaster  to  the  ceiling,  which  is  of  wood  again. 
This  is  unexceptionable,  and  in  a  city  house,  where  window  light  is  scarce, 
gives  frequently  the  opportunity  for  lighter  effects,  it  being  very  clear  that 
an  all -wood  room,  unless  painted  white,  requires  great  windows  on  two  sides 
at  least.  There  can  be  no  law  more  certain  than  that  which  teaches  that  if 
one  cannot  afford  to  have  a  thoroughly  good  thing  of  an  expensive  kind,  it 
is  better  to  have  a  thoroughly  good  thing  of  a  cheaper  variety.  So  that,  if 
one  cannot  have  good  hardwood  paneling,  one  may  not  rightly,  under  any 
circumstance,  have  pine  grained  or  painted  in  imitation  of  a  hardwood,  but 
must  resort  to  paint  or  plaster;  the  only  exception  being  that  plain  oak 
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may  be  stained  either  a  green,  a  dark  brown,  or  a  fine,  deep  red,  as  long  as 
it  does  not  imitate  or  pretend  to  be  anything  else. 

Plaster,  the  most  universal  of  modern  wall  treatments,  may  be  in  form, 
rough  or  sanded,  or  smooth.  The  first  two  finishes  are  of  special  use  in  library, 
hall,  and  dining-room,  where  massive  effects  are  striven  for.  They  may  be 
calcimined  or  painted  in  any  shade,  and  may  be  properly  used  with  heavy 
furniture  and  strong  colors.  The  smooth  plaster  is,  of  course,  frequently 
used,  simply  calcimined,  and  though  very  frail,  easily  rubbed  or  chipped, 
and  not  to  be  recommended  on  that  account,  it  still  seems  often  almost  the 
only  cheap  way  to  secure  the  color  effects  desired.  It  is  usual  to  calcimine 
only  in  tints,  and  the  process  is  commonly  called  "tinting."  This  is  very 
objectionable  and  little  better  than  the  plain  white  walls,  as  the  colors 
secured  are  so  weak,  so  insipid,  as  to  in  no  wise  create  a  warm  and  pleasing 
effect.  Besides,  the  bad  wearing  qualities  of  this  process,  the  desperate 
difficulty  of  matching  properly  any  color  desired,  make  it  exceedingly 
annoying.  The  workmen  usually  are  unaccustomed  to  mixing  strong  colors, 
and  these  change  so  completely  in  drying  that  one  is  often  driven  to  the  verge 
of  madness  by  the  trouble  and  time  demanded.  Its  cheapness  is  its  best 
recommendation.  More  warmth,  beauty,  and  apparent  decorative  value  can 
be  put  into  a  room  for  two  and  a  half  dollars  by  a  persistent  and  intelligent 
effort  with  calcimine,  than  for  fifteen  or  twenty  dollars  otherwise  expended. 

Over  smooth  plaster  can  be  pasted  or  hung  the  various  papers  and  stuffs 
which  are  to  be  had.  It  would  be  hard  to  say  why  the  decoration  of  walls 
should  have  a  fashion,  and  one  that  will  fluctuate  from  year  to  year,  but  it 
is  true  that  papers  to  be  secured  one  year  are  not  obtainable  the  next,  though 
they  be  so  irreproachable  as  never  to  be  excelled.  It  is  difficult,  therefore, 
to  lay  down  any  fixed  rules  for  papers,  as  one  must,  in  reason,  buy  what 
there  is  to  buy.  But  of  these  there  are  a  few  general  principles  which 
should  always  be  allowed  to  sway. 

The  paper  on  small  rooms  should  not  be  too  large  or  showy,  nor  on  large 
rooms  too  neat  and  trivial ;  this  must  be  obvious.  It  is  not  good  decoration 
to  use  a  strong  pronounced  design  on  walls  upon  which  pictures,  especially 
delicate  pictures,  such  as  etchings  and  water-colors,  are  expected  to  hang.  The 
wall-paper  design  detracts  from  the  pictures,  and  the  latter  simply  cut  up  and 
ruin  the  continuous  effect  of  the  wall  design.  The  wall  should  be  plain — of 
calcimine  or  of  cartridge  paper,  if  the  hangings  are  of  ornate  figure  design. 
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Borders  have  gone  to  a  well-merited  oblivion ;  they  never  were  more  than 
a  weak  imitation  of  the  paper,  with  only  enough  change  in  the  design  to 
confuse  the  eye.  It  is  well  to  run  the  wall-paper  up  to  the  picture  moulding 
and  let  the  ceiling  come  down  to  it,  or  to  set  the  moulding  up  close  to  the 
ceiling,  where  it  forms  a  cornice,  and  run  the  paper  from  here  to  the  surbase 
or  wainscoting,  if  there  be  any.  Such  cornices  are  very  effective  in  adding 
to  the  symmetry  of  a  room  and  in  removing  the  angularity  of  the  square 
corners,  besides  making  an  ostensible  support  for  the  ceiling. 

It  is  almost  the  universal  custom  to  have  upon  the  walls  a  designed  paper 
and  upon  the  ceiling  a  plain  tint,  usually  in  a  lighter  shade  than  that  of  the 
walls.  This  is  so  universal  as  to  cause  a  cry  of  protest  if  any  other  course  is 
suggested,  and  yet  I  have  seen  some  excellent  effects  otherwise  obtained 
and  dare  recommend  them  to  the  world  at  large. 

When,  as  has  been  said,  the  hangings  are  figured  and  the  walls  neces- 
sarily are  plain,  it  is  well  to  use  a  large  figured  paper  upon  the  ceiling. 
This  must  not  be  heavy  in  appearance,  nor  represent  anything  which,  falling 
on  one's  head,  would  be  of  dangerous  weight,  but  flowers  and  leaves  and 
fruit  are  things  we  all  have  witnessed  hanging  over  us,  and  surely  without 
unpleasant  feelings  at  their  sight. 

A  dining  room  with  solid  walls  of  yellow  cartridge  paper,  upon  which 
the  china  in  its  racks  and  shelves  showed  out  to  best  effect,  had  for  a  ceiling 
a  paper  covered  with  leaves  and  bunches  of  the  most  alluring  grapes. 

A  bedroom  with  old-rose  walls  had  for  a  ceiling  a  sprawling  flower 
design,  leaves  and  full  blown  roses  scattered  here  and  there,  making  in 
effect  a  veritable  bower. 

It  will  be  claimed  with  truth  that  this  will  bring  the  ceiling  down — often 
one  wishes  to  do  so,  the  ceilings  of  our  modern  houses  are  generally  too 
high.  Surely  it  is  not  as  "heavy"  as  a  wooden  ceiling,  supported  by  beams ; 
and  is  it  not  a  simple  revival,  on  a  modest  scale,  of  the  frescoed  ceilings  of 
the  great  houses  of  the  past?  Much  better  than  they,  it  seems  to  me,  for 
one  would  rather  eat  or  sleep  in  a  bower  of  roses  or  an  arbor  of  grapes  than 
beneath  allegorical  fancies  or  flitting  cherubs. 

It  is  curious  to  note  in  many  old  wall-papers  still  to  be  found  in  Kew 
England,  what  would  now  be  called  Morris  designs.  They  have  the  same 
conventional  aspect  and  the  same  size  and  dash.  Many  of  the  "Morris" 
papers  are  more  than  attractive,  but  they  usually  demand  larger  rooms  than 
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they  are  apt  to  secure,  and  when  upon  the  walls  must  have  them  to  them- 
selves— pictures  hung  upon  them  fade  into  awkward  patches.  They  are 
thus  truly  decorative — often  too  much  so  for  the  completeness  of  the  room 
and  for  the  restfulness  and  repose  which  in  all  but  a  hall  are  chief  essentials. 

One  of  the  most  curious  of  all  wall  decorations,  an  imitation  probably  of 
the  tapestry  idea,  was  that  frequently  to  be  found  in  old  colonial  houses  in 
New  England.  The  walls  were  completely  painted  with  large  landscape 
designs ;  trees,  rivers,  mountains,  houses,  and  the  figures  of  men  and  animals 
were  reproduced,  while  the  walls  faded  away  at  the  ceiling  into  a  light  blue 
to  represent  the  sky.  Nothing  could  be  much  less  appropriate  for  house 
decoration,  nor  a  worse  background  for  furniture  or  pictures.  This  same 
idea  is  much  in  evidence  in  Italian  and  French  decoration,  an  effort  to 
simulate  outdoors  and  to  hide  the  feeling  of  being  within.  All  pretense  is  of 
necessity  bad  art,  and  why  one  should  want  to  pretend  to  be  outdoors  on  a 
blustering  night  in  winter  is  not  quite  apparent. 

Of  the  various  fabrics,  burlap  is  at  present  most  used.  There  can  be  no 
question  of  its  effectiveness  and  wearing  qualities,  nor  of  the  solid, 
substantial  look  it  gives  a  room.  Frequently  for  country  houses  its  natural 
color  is  all  that  may  be  desired,  while  when  stained  it  takes  a  glossy  finish 
which  is  unexceptionable.  Grass  cloth  is  another  fabric  which  comes  in  the 
most  beautiful  colors,  and  which,  being  lighter  in  weight,  is  more  suitable 
than  burlap  for  drawing-rooms,  reception-rooms,  and  boudoirs.  Both  burlap 
and  grass  cloth  are  now  made  with  good  designs  printed  upon  them.  The 
hanging  of  walls  with  other  stuffs  than  these  is  hardly  to  be  recommended 
from  the  standpoint  of  healthfulness,  with  the  exception  of  English  chintz, 
which  has  a  surface  glaze,  which  prevents  it  from  holding  dust  and  dirt. 

The  ceilings  may  be  paneled  off  in  squares,  or  broken  into  rectangles, 
one  within  the  other,  but  all  these  are  purely  decorative  effects  and  never  as 
truly  good  as  where  the  beams  of  an  upper  floor  are  made  to  be  an  ornament 
while  actually  serving  a  necessity  of  the  construction. 

It  cannot  be  overlooked  that  the  wainscoting  should  be  of  the  same  height 
as  some  other  feature  of  the  room,  a  mantel  or  built-in  bookcase,  for 
example.  If  this  is  not  high  enough,  run  it  to  the  top  of  the.  doors  and 
windows ;  this  to  the  end  that  the  wall  space  should  have  certain  well-defined 
horizontal  lines  and  be  not  cut  up  into  zigzags  up  and  down. 

Leather  has  also  been  used  to  decorate  chimney -breasts,  and  even,  in  the 
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greater  houses,  walls  and  ceilings  as  well.  Some  very  good  effects  are 
obtainable  in  this  way,  but  it  seems  like  a  perversion  of  use,  as  leather  is 
hardly  an  architectural  material — neither  is  paper,  it  is  true,  but  printed 
paper  is  a  recognized  substitute  for  frescoed  and  stenciled  walls,  sanctioned 
by  good  use  and  by  its  effectiveness  at  small  expense.  Leather  is  expensive, 
and  the  money  it  costs  might  better  be  spent  on  beautiful  paneled 
woodwork. 

A  wooden  cornice  or  one  of  plaster  at  the  joint  of  the  ceiling  and  walls 
is  frequently  a  great  addition ;  somewhat  the  same  effect  is  obtained  by  a 
"coved"  ceiling,  which  joins  the  walls  with  a  gentle  curve,  and  not  at  right 
angles.  Here  a  moulding  of  wood  or  plaster  is  frequently  run  around  the 
room  about  twelve  inches  from  the  wall. 

The  subject  is  a  very  broad  one,  and  the  allowable  variations  quite 
infinite ;  but  the  ease  with  which  an  entire  room  may  be  absolutely  ruined 
by  bad  wall  treatment,  makes  it  one  that  cannot  be  approached  too 
carefully. 
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CHAPTER     VIII 

%  FLOORS 

The  horror  of  the  conventional  house-cleaning  has,  of  late  years,  been 
greatly  mitigated  by  the  substitution  of  rugs  for  carpets.  There  was  but 
little  to  recommend  the  old  style  of  covering  the  floor  completely;  it  surely 
led  to  neither  health  nor  convenience,  while  only  in  exceptional  cases  had 
it  any  merits  from  the  standpoint  of  beauty.  Even  nowadays,  under  certain 
circumstances,  a  carpet  of  a  plain  color  or  very  unobtrusive  pattern  may  be 
used  to  good  advantage.  This  is  more  likely  to  be  advisable  in  a  bedroom 
where,  for  the  sake  of  warmth,  it  is  better  to  have  no  part  of  the  floor 
uncovered. 

In  old  houses,  where  the  floors  are  not  well  laid  or  of  soft  wood,  a  plain 
colored  carpet  can  also  be  used  successfully.  It  is  usually  advisable,  how- 
ever, in  such  cases  to  spread  a  few  good  rugs  upon  it,  not  only  to  add  tone 
to  the  floor,  but  to  prevent  the  wear  in  spots.  Dark  green,  red,  or  bine 
make  excellent  effects  when  used  in  this  way,  and,  barring  the  expense  and 
trouble  of  taking  them  up  and  periodically  beating  them,  it  is  quite  to  be 
recommended.  Rugs,  of  course,  are  cleaned  more  frequently,  and  thus 
become  advisable  from  a  sanitary  standpoint.  Once  a  week  or  once  a 
fortnight  they  should  be  taken  out  of  doors,  if  possible,  and  swept  thoroughly 
on  both  sides,  but  not  beaten.  At  long  intervals  they  should  be  cleaned, 
but  should  never 'be  beaten.  They  are  very  serviceable,  and  will  outwear 
many  carpets  if  simply  walked  upon,  but  are  never  as  closely  knit  together 
as  these  latter,  and  cannot  stand  beating  and  violent  shaking.  In  a  general 
way,  small  rugs  are  io  be  preferred  to  large  ones,  not  merely  because  only  in 
the  smaller  sizes  are  the  finest  and  most  beautiful  pieces  to  be  secured,  but 
because  they  give  to  the  floor  more  variety  and  interest  than  where  one 
huge  rag  almost  fulfills  the  function  of  a  carpet  by  covering  the  entire  floor. 

In  dining-rooms,  a  square  of  some  solid  colored  carpet,  or  one  having  a 
small,  unobtrusive  figure,  is  usually  to  be  preferred,  or  here  one  rug  of  the 
proper  size  is  best.  In  this  room  the  necessary  moving  back  and  forth  of 
chairs  precludes  the  use  of  smaller  pieces,  but  in  the  drawing-room,  library, 
living-room,  or  hall  they  are  preferable.  For  bedrooms  everywhere,  and  in  a 
country  house  for  all  rooms,  mattings  are  very  attractive.  Those  from 
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Japan,  in  which  the  woof  is  twine,  are  more  flexible  than  the  Chinese 
variety,  which  are  woven  upon  straw  but  wear  better.  Mattings  are  not 
suitable  for  heavy  wear,  and  where  subjected  to  it,  should  be  protected  by 
mats  and  small  rugs. 

Hardwood  floors  in  conjunction  with  rugs  of  one  kind  or  another,  are 
now  used  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  other  treatments ;  and  where  the  floor 
is  of  soft  wood,  but  even  and  true,  if  stained  or  painted  it  will  frequently  be 
more  satisfactory  from  all  standpoints  than  a  carpet. 

The  ordinary  finish  is  shellac  and  varnish,  not  a  very  good  one,  as  the 
varnish  soon  loses  its  luster  and  is  easily  scratched  and  marred  by  furniture 
and  feet.  The  most  beautiful  effects  are  obtained  by  waxing,  and  then 
polishing  energetically.  No  hardwood  floors  can  be  maintained  in  good 
condition  without  a  deal  of  attention.  The  dirt  or  soot  must  be  wiped  off 
daily  to  prevent  it  being  ground  into  the  delicate  surface  of  the  floor,  and 
about  once  or  twice  a  year  a  general  overhauling  becomes  necessary. 

In  decorating,  it  is  well  to  give  the  floor  more  color  than  design.  It  is 
confusing  to  the  eye  and  irritating  to  the  mind  to  walk  upon  large  and 
sprawling  designs  of  any  nature.  One  feels  as  if  compelled  to  tread  precisely 
in  the  same  square  or  upon  the  same  griffin  as  one  crosses  such  a  room ;  it  is 
like  walking  over  a  railroad  bridge  upon  the  ties.  Color,  on  the  other 
hand,  brings  no  such  unpleasant  sensations,  but  fills  the  whole  room  with  a 
warmth,  or  coolness,  as  the  case  may  be,  that  is  much  to  be  courted.  Very 
light  colors  are  not  suitable  for  floor  coverings ;  these  are  intended  to  be 
walked  upon,  and  nothing  that  is  unable  adequately  to  allow  for  use  with- 
out undue  sign  of  injury  or  soil  is  sensible  or  good.  The  colors  should, 
therefore,  not  be  light,  nor,  on  the  contrary,  too  dark,  though  rich  and 
deep  and  cheerful. 

The  hardwood  floor  may  be  stained  to  correspond  with  the  other  wood- 
work of  the  room,  or  with  the  furniture  intended  to  be  used.  If,  as  is  often 
the  case,  two  or  more  rooms  open  into  each  other  with  broad  doorways  at 
which  there  is  no  sill,  and  consequently  no  break  between  the  floors,  they 
should  all  be  treated  alike,  and  be  of  the  same  color.  When,  however, 
there  is  a  decided  line  dividing  one  floor  from  the  next,  each  may  be  treated 
as  best  suits  the  room  in  question.  With  carpets,  the  same  principle  holds 
good. 

There  are  those  who  will  sacrifice  warmth  and  quiet  in  order  to  obtain 
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the  advantages  of  a  tile  or  marble  floor.  In  a  large  house  such  floors  have 
undeniable  charm  in  a  hallway,  and  for  a  dining  room  there  is  something  to 
be  said  for  the  cleanliness  a  tile  floor  insures. 

Rooms  furnished  in  some  heavy  antique  style,  such  as  Tudor  or  Flemish, 
will  look  particularly  well  with  a  red  tile  or  brick  floor,  and  if  the  chairs 
have  rubber  tips  nailed  upon  the  legs,  the  objection  of  noise  is  well  over- 
come. Bath-rooms,  too,  may  well  be  built  with  glazed  tile  floors.  Of 
course,  the  mosaic  floor  is  for  the  great  houses  only,  and  then  depends  upon 
the  design  and  color  for  its  attractiveness,  and  like  all  other  stone  floors, 
hardly  seems  to  suit  the  climatic  conditions  of  America. 

Of  painted  floors  for  country  houses,  there  is  not  very  much  to  be  said. 
If  the  woodwork  is  painted  also,  quite  a  decorative  effect  may  be  obtained 
by  coloring  it  and  the  floor  boldly  in  contrast  with  the  walls  and  ceiling. 
This  is  frequently  much  more  effective  than  the  cheaper  kinds  of 
hardwood  floors,  and  in  any  case  is  far  more  attractive  than  the  old-time 
carpets. 

The  floor,  like  the  walls  and  the  ceilings,  must  be  restful,  so  that  one 
may  gaze  upon  it  contemplatively  without  any  feeling  of  wonder  or  uneasi- 
ness. A  room  is  to  live  in,  read  in,  eat  in,  or  dream  in,  and  anything  which 
constantly  diverts  one's  attention  and  demands  recognition,  becomes  in 
time  an  irritation. 
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CHAPTER    IX 

WINDOWS   AND   DOORS 

The  full  decorative  value  of  the  window  is  much  less  understood  in 
this  age  and  land  than  any  other  architectural  feature.  It  is  assumed  at 
once  that  a  window  has  but  two  functions  to  perform — one  to  let  light  into 
the  house,  and  the  second  to  serve  as  a  means  of  looking  out.  Not 
infrequently  a  third  would  seem  to  be  considered  as  still  more  important 
from  the  skill  with  which  its  accomplishment  is  facilitated  by  all  arrange- 
ments— namely,  to  look  in  through.  This  is,  of  course,  the  last  thing  to 
be  desired. 
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The  true  decorative  use 
of  the  window,  both  in  the 
fa9ade  or  exterior  effect  and 
from  the  inside,  has  'been 
allowed  to  fall  sadly  into 
neglect,  so  that  it  is  seldom 
that  it  receives  any  attention 
at  all. 

The  huge  panes  of  glass 
now  used  forestall  any  such 
ornamental  treatment  of  the 
window,  and  leave  it  when 
finished  still  merely  a  hole 
in  the  wall,  with  no  more 
beauty  and  no  more  deco- 
rative value  than  when  un- 
glazed  and  unfinished.  The 
master  architects  of  the 
past  were  not  so  blind  to  the 
window  and  its  beauty  but 
that  by  combining  various 

sized  and  shaped  sash v  they  frequently  obtained  their  happiest  effects  almost 
entirely  with  them.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  substantiate  the  claim  now  made 
by  boasting  latter-day  men,  that  this  was  only  because  the  builders  of  the  past 
were  unable  to  obtain  large  glass,  for  during  these  very  times  mirrors  were 
used  which  covered  whole  walls,  proving  conclusively  that  it  was  choice, 
not  necessity,  that  led  to  the  use  of  the  small  panes. 

There  was  a  very  prevalent  idea,  not  only  in  America  some  years  ago, 
but  in  France  and  Italy  as  well,  that  the  duty  of  an  architect  was  to 
disguise  as  much  as  might  be  the  functions  of  a  house,  by  creating  illusions 
and  pretenses  of  being  out-of-doors.  With  this  idea  in  view,  the  ceilings 
were  frequently  painted  sky  blue,  with  fleecy  clouds  here  and  there,  the  walls 
maybe  decorated  with  large  landscape  views,  and  the  windows  had  the 
greatest  amount  of  glass  and  the  least  possible  supporting  woodwork.  That 
such  pretenses  are  silly  and  quite  impossible  to  make  really  illusive,  seems 
obvious,  while  it  is  hard  to  conceive  what  advantage  would  be  gained  even 
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were  they  successful.  In  fine  weather,  if  one  cares  to  feel  out-of-doors  one 
has  but  to  go  without,  while  in  the  winter  or  upon  rainy  days  it  surely  is 
not  pleasant  to  imagine  one's  self  out  in  the  elements. 

The  practice  of  a  truer  principle  is  to  emphasize  the  "withinness"  of  a 
house,  to  carry  the  ceiling  upon  visible  supports,  that  one  may  feel  certain 
there  is  a  roof  over  one's  head;  to  cut  the  windows  into  smaller  panes,  that 
one  may  be  quite  certain  that  the  beating  rain  and  howling  wind  are 
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screened  securely  from  the  fireside  within,  and  in  every  other  way  uphold 
the  truth  and  cast  aside  pretense. 

A  method  much  employed  in  thus  making  the  windows  prominent  is  to 
paint  the  sash  white.  Where  the  lights  are  well  proportioned  and  the 
windows  of  good  shape,  this  makes  of  them  one  of  the  most  ornamental 
parts  of  the  whole  front.  Another  advantage  in  this  from  a  critical  stand- 
point is,  that  the  doors  and  windows  are  then  all  the  ornamental  features 
necessary,  and  it  is  quite  needless  to  resort  to  the  tricks  of  superimposed 
objects.  Thus  is  served  one  of  the  most  vital  canons  of  decorative  art ;  to 
beautify  the  useful  and  structural  features  and  not  to  stick  on  superfluous 
ornament,  with  neither  reason  nor  fitness,  but  simply  because  the  designer 
considered  that  here  was  a  vacant  space,  and  sketched  into  it  at  once  a 
wreath  or  a  medallion. 
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The  windows  in  many  English  houses  are  the  very  life  of  the  faqades ; 
without  them,  these  houses  would  often  be  quite  ordinary.  The  Swiss 
chalet  is  another  example  of  window  treatment,  in  which  the  subdivisions 
of  the  glass  are  made  an  ornamental  feature.  How  much  charm  would 
be  lost  by  having  each  of  such  windows  one  large  pane  needs  only  to  be 
imagined. 

Our  colonial  builders  were  also  clearly  impressed  with  the  idea,  and  gave 
to  their  houses  practically  no  decoration  excepting  that  furnished  by 
traceried  glass  work  in  the  doors  and  windows,  the  effect  of  which,  in 
almost  every  case,  was  heightened  by  the  whiteness  of  the  woodwork. 
There  are  frequently  to  be  seen  in  cheap  country-houses  large  plates  of 
glass  set  in  immovable  frames.  Most  certainly  these  are  without  any  excuse 
whatever.  Over  them  usually  is  a  transom  of  colored  or  beveled  glass  in 
some  poor  and  fancy  design.  This  is  the  ornamental  effect  which  even  the 
ignorant  carpenter -designer  feels  necessary.  In  almost  every  case,  however, 
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the  cost  of  this  narrow  transom,  ugly  and  stupid  at  the  same  time,  and  the 
cost  of  the  heavy  plate  of  the  large  square  window  would  more  than  pay  for 
an  exceedingly  attractive  small-pane  window.  The  sash  in  these  may  cost 
more,  but  the  glass,  in  smaller  pieces  and  in  thinner  and  poorer  grade,  will 
be  very  much  less. 

The  casement  form  of  window  presents  many  picturesque  advantages 
over  the  very  modern  box  window,  in  which  the  two  sash  are  hung  upon 
weights  and  run  up  and  down.  Such  windows  can  never  be  opened  more 
than  half  at  a  time,  while  the  casement  has  the  additional  advantage  of 
opening  wide  to  the  full  size  of  the  window.  These  reasons  quite  com- 
pensate in  many  cases  for  the  possibility  of  greater  draughts  in  winter  than 
in  the  sliding  form,  and  it  is  only  in  America  that  this  is  not  well 
appreciated.  What  is  known  as  a  "French  window"  is  one  that  is  in  ihe 
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form  of  a  double  door,  and  so  comes  quite  down  to  the  floor.  It  is,  in  fact, 
more  of  a  glass  door  than  a  window,  and  is  usually  employed  as  an  exit  to  a 
balcony  or  piazza. 

Long  windows  set  well  above  the  floor,  with  a  wide  shelf  beneath  and 
divided  into  three  or  four  casements,  are  among  the  most  charming  forms, 
as  viewed  from  either  without  or  within. 

As  a  rule,  windows  suffer  from  too  much  drapery  rather  than  from  too 
little.  This  is  again  partly  due  to  the  large  plate -glass,  for  unconsciously 
one  realizes  the  hopelessness  of  such  a  blank,  and  attempts  to  cover  it  up 
and  soften  its  glaring  barrenness  by  several  layers  of  lace  and  other  millinery. 
So  far  is  this  carried  that  frequently  the  entire  room  is  darkened  and  all 
facility  for  looking  out  destroyed.  No  such  feeling  is  engendered  by  the 
small  pane,  which  necessitates  only  the  least  amount  of  drapery  to  answer 
all  requirements.  For  bedrooms  and  dining-rooms  small  sash-curtains  of 
some  washable  fabric,  with  heavy  curtains  at  the  side,  are  sufficient.  The 
latter  should  be  arranged  to  draw  at  night,  and  in  the  daytime  should  hang 
in  narrow  strips  at  the  sides  of  the  window.  A  shallow  valance  overhead  is 
frequently  an  improvement.  At  other  windows  straight  breadths  of  net, 
Swiss  or  thin  silk  may  hang  over  the  windows,  also  supplemented  by  heavier 
curtains  at  the  side.  By  heavy  curtains  are  meant  such  as  do  not  transmit 
light,  and  can  be  used  as  a  screen  for  it  and  for  draughts.  They  may  be  of 
chintz,  velour,  worsted  or  any  other  soft  and  pliable  material.  Where  sash- 
curtains  are  not  necessary,  outer  ones  of  shikie  or  china  silk  may  be  used, 
thus  affording  an  opportunity  for  emphasizing  any  desired  color. 

All  these  reflections  make  it  evident  that  a  square  or  oblong  hole  in  the 
wall  is  not,  as  many  imagine,  a  window ;  and  that  the  entire  aspect  of  the 
house  and  all  its  charms  and  character  may  be  affected  by  the  treatment 
which  they  receive. 

Doorways  and  doors  have  never  been  so  entirely  overlooked  in  their 
decorative  possibilities,  but  in  almost  every  house  have  received  some 
attention.  Yet  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  opportunities  are  not  used  to 
their  full  capacity. 

There  may  be  many  windows,  but  only  one  main  doorway,  and  it  should 
dominate,  in  a  measure,  the  entire  fa9ade.  Since  hospitality  has  become 
the  foremost  feature  of  home  life,  it  is  right  that  this  characteristic  should 
be  emphasized  in  the  door,  to  the  utter  annihilation  of  the  ancient  idea  of 
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defense,  which  was  everywhere  prominent.  If  then  the  door  was  narrow 
and  low,  of  heavy  oak,  studded  with  nails  and  protected  with  iron  bars  and 
flanked  by  parapets,  now  it  should  be  broad  and  open,  with  wide  landing 
and  a  smiling  countenance. 

These  are,  of  course,  but  general  considerations,  for  in  houses  of  the 
Richardson  type,  where  the  whole  effect  is  massive  and  fortress -like,  it  is 
necessary  for  consistency's  sake  to  retain  the  embattled  doorway,  but 
modified  as  far  as  may  be  to  prevent  a  forbidding  aspect. 

Our  colonial  builders  were  in  nothing  more  happy  than  in  the  design  of 
their  doorways.  These  were  ornamental  to  a  degree  unsurpassed,  and  yet 
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entirely  consistent  with  the  general  simplicity  of  the  balance  of  the  house. 
The  fan  lights  overhead  and  the  traceried  lights  at  the  side  not  only  allowed 
for  the  better  lighting  of  the  hall  within,  but  gave  the  doorway  the  broader, 
ampler  appearance  so  much  to  be  courted.  All  through  New  England  are 
to  be  found  old  houses  in  little  country  towns  which  even  in  their  fallen 
state,  have  doors  which  would  be  models  for  any  one  to  copy,  and  in  the 
older  portions  of  New  York  and  Boston,  in  the  tenement-house  districts, 
among  the  swarming  children  and  amidst  dreary  and  hopeless  squalor,  are 
to  be  seen  some  of  these  fine  old  doors,  still  evidencing  the  refinement  and 
character  that  their  designers  gave  them  in  the  days  when  Bleeker  street 
was  "up  town"  and  the  Battery  was  the  fashionable  thoroughfare. 

Of  the  other  doors  in  the  house  beside  this  main  entrance,  there  is  less 
to  be  said.  Within  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  a  very  laudable  effort 
to  alter  the  paneling  and  to  improve  its  proportions.  Previous  to  that  it 
was  almost  universal  to  make  two  long  panels  above  one  cross  pane  and  two 
short  ones  below.  This  made  a  very  ugly  door,  and  it  has  hardly  been 
superseded  as  yet. 

The  transom  was  also  another  constant  source  of  ugliness.  Of  necessity 
it  makes  a  bad  proportioned  door,  as  when  used  it  is  always  too  high  for  its 
width,  and  it  also  makes  an  ugly  break  in  the  wall  and  woodwork. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  a  door  with  well-balanced  panels,  and  one 
in  which  the  wood,  if  unpainted,  is  selected  with  attention  to  the  beauty  of 
the  grain,  is  a  very  ornamental  feature  of  a  room.  It  should  be  used  as 
such,  and  though  free  from  all  fancy  moldings  and  carvings,  should  be 
brought  into  prominence  and  not  hidden  under  unnecessary  portieres  or 
draperies. 

In  many  of  the  old-time  houses  in  America  it  was  customary,  in  apprecia- 
tion of  this  fact,  to  make  the  doors  of  well-selected  mahogany,  while  the 
balance  of  the  woodwork,  the  trim  and  wainscoting,  were  finished  in  white 
enamel,  and  very  charming  in  many  cases  was  the  result. 

If,  then,  a  little  money  and  much  thought  and  care  be  expended  in 
planning  the  doors  and  windows,  it  will  be  hardly  necessary  to  provide  any 
other  ornamental  architectural  effects  to  the  house,  but  allow  it  to  gain  its 
beauty  and  grace  entirely  from  these  most  prominent  features. 
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CHAPTER    X 

PORTIERES — THEIR    USE    AND    MISUSE 

The  hangings  which  are  placed  in  doorways,  between  rooms,  have  a  more 
substantial  reason  for  existence  than  the  mere  adding  of  a  patch  of  color  or 
the  softening  of  the  hard  lines  of  the  wooden  door-jamb.  At  openings 
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where  no  doors  are  provided,  as  is  often  the  case  in  modern  houses,  the 
portiere  serves  in  lieu  of  the  wooden  door,  and  if  of  proper  fabric  will  not 
only  successfully  screen  off  one  room  from  the  other,  but  will  deaden  the 
sound  and  stop  the  drafts.  In  openings  provided  with  doors,  porti'eres  still 
may  be  of  great  use,  for  frequently  occasions  arise  which,  for  some  of  the 
above  reasons,  require  a  partial  separation  of  two  rooms,  and  yet  not  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  incur  the  forbidding  aspect  of  a  closed  door.  Again, 
when  the  separation  is  necessarily  absolute,  as  in  the  case  of  sickness  in  one 
room,  the  heavy  portiere,  close  drawn  across  the  closed  door,  will  serve  to 
stop  all  cracks,  and  keep  without  the  sick  chamber  all  the  disturbing  clatter 
of  the  house. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  a  portiere  that  will  not,  in  some  measure, 
fulfill  these  requisites,  is  another  example  of  the  perversion  of  useful  objects 
into  mere  ornaments,  and  is  inevitably  unsuccessful.  Very  sheer  materials, 
and  even  lace  curtains,  are  sometimes  seen  trying  to  do  duty  as  portieres, 
but  they  are  always  cold,  flimsy,  and  objectless,  and  the  opening  or 
doorway  would  appear  very  much  better  without  anything  at  all.  This  is 
such  a  common  error,  even  in  houses  of  the  better  sort,  as  to  be  a  matter  of 
much  surprise.  On  the  other  hand,  very  heavy  or  "stogy"  materials  are 
not  well  used,  as  they  hang  stiffly  and  can  never  be  made  to  draw  all  the 
way  back  and  leave  the  full  opening. 

Materials  like  velours,  woolen  brocades,  and  soft  tapestries,  furniture 
satins,  and  others  of  a  soft,  flexible,  yet  thick,  close  texture,  are  much  to  be 
preferred.  For  bedrooms,  cretonnes  and  chintzes,  without  starch,  lined 
with  China  silk,  or  even  unlined,  so  as  to  be  easily  washed,  are  proper. 

There  has  lately  been  a  fad  to  hang  the  curtains  over  the  poles  without 
the  use  of  rings.  This  is  not  to  be  commended.  It  does  not  allow  for  a 
prompt  and  easy  drawing  of  the  portieres  to  and  fro,  and  at  the  same  time 
makes  a  nasty  place  for  dust  to  settle.  The  portiere  should  be  hooked  into 
rings  of  wood  or  brass,  and,  in  all  cases  where  the  pole  is  higher  than  can  be 
conveniently  reached,  there  should  be  a  cord  to  draw  them  by.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  our  modern  high  ceilings  frequently  are  accompanied  by 
high  doorways,  so  that  in  order  to  lower  the  head  room  under  the  lintel,  the 
pole  is  set  down.  Whereupon  the  very  serious  question  of  grills  presents 
itself.  It  is  not  politic,  in  this  connection,  to  use  the  laconic  "don't,"  yet 
the  truth  is  that  there  are  more  atrocities  perpetrated  in  this  way  than  in 
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almost  any  other  attempt  to  beautify  the  house.  Turned  spindles  with  little 
balls  at  intervals,  set  in  fantastic  designs,  or  scroll-saw  work  of  the  cheapest 
character,  and  often  painted  white  with  gold  trimmings,  make  a  really 
dreadful  combination,  and  when  below  there  is  a  heavy  lace  curtain 
l< artistically"  draped  and  looped,  the  effect  is  deplorable.  Grills  need  not 
of  a  necessity  be  so  bad.  Some  of  the  simple  lattice-work  stained  or  painted 
to  harmonize  with  the  woodwork  of  the  room  upon  which  they  face,  are 
really  very  effective.  Frequently,  in  expensive  houses,  hand-carved  grills 
are  an  exceptional  addition  to  the  final  effect.  One  house  the 
writer  knows  of  was  decorated  with  carved  grills  in  a  leaf  design 
and  green  in  color,  which  thus  corresponded  with  the  growing 
plants  much  used  in  the  house  in  question,  with  a  result  surpris- 
ingly successful.  It  would  surprise  many,  however,  to  discover  how  really 
unnecessary  a  grill  is,  and  how  very  effective  a  doorway  may  be  where  the 
pole  is  simply  set  down  some  seven  feet  six  above  the  floor  and  the  opening 
is  left  unfilled.  The  pole  should,  under  no  circumstances,  be  hung  on  one 
side  of  the  opening  so  that  the  portieres  hang  over  the  woodwork  at  the  sides, 
but  instead,  it  should  be  between  the  jambs,  and  the  curtain  can  then  hang 
between. 

Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  weird  echo  to  be  heard  in  empty  rooms, 
and  in  many  of  the  cathedrals  of  Europe,  flags  and  banners  are  suspended 
in  various  positions  to  catch  the  sound  waves  and  prevent  them  from  strik- 
ing the  walls  and  being  rolled  back.  Portieres  in  a  house,  if  properly 
hung,  act  much  in  the  same  manner,  and  soften  and  deaden  the  sound  in  a 
very  agreeable  way.  They  cannot  be  used  too  freely,  and  when  once  they 
have  been  in  place  a  room  will  always  be  bare  and  somewhat  noisy  in 
their  absence,  the  wonder  being  how  one  lived  so  long  without  notice  of 
these  faults. 

Foreign  houses  are  never  as  open  as  are  those  of  America.  No  English 
architect  would  dream  of  making  a  large  hall,  a  drawing-room,  a  library, 
and  a  dining-room  all  connected  by  ten-foot  openings,  and  without  a  single 
door.  Yet  such  plans  are  not  only  frequent,  but  are  becoming  almost  the 
rule  in  this  country.  The  various  claims  put  forth  in  favor  of  this  idea  are 
that  it  gives  a  house  a  larger  and  more  generous  appearance,  is  more  con- 
venient for  entertaining,  and  allows  for  cleverly  arranged  vistas,  looking 
from  one  room  through  the  next  into  the  third.  The  Englishman  will, 
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however,  reply  that  we  have  no  privacy ;  a  caller,  when  he  is  admitted  into 
the  hall,  has  to  exercise  immense  ingenuity  in  order  to  conceal  himself  while 
removing  his  overshoes,  in  the  meantime  overhearing  the  whispered  com- 
ments that  the  receipt  of  his  card  may  elicit.  Drafts  are  numerous,  the 
opening  of  the  front  door  is  at  once  apparent,  even  when  the  bell  is  not 
clearly  heard,  and  all  conversation  ceases  entirely,  or  goes  on  in  a  subdued 
manner  until  the  name  and  character  of  the  arriving  guest  is  ascertained. 
In  an  English  house  each  room  has  its  door,  and  in  every  case  this  door  is 
closed.  A  more  general  use  of  portieres  would  obviate,  in  a  great  measure, 
these  objections,  especially  if,  as  suggested,  they  be  so  hung  as  readily  to 
draw  back  and  forth.  It  is  indeed  a  question  whether  such  an  arrangement 
would  not  contain  all  the  good  points  of  both  systems,  in  that  the  drafts 
and  most  of  the  sound  would  be  suppressed,  the  privacy  would  be  encouraged, 
and  yet,  for  large  occasions,  the  curtains  could  be  drawn  aside  and  the  full 
benefit  of  large  connecting  rooms  be  obtainable. 

The  absurdity  of  the  so-called  draperies,  that  is  the  festooned  and  looped- 
up  curtains,  which  are  almost  invariably  considered  essentials  of  "an  artistic 
home,"  cannot  better  be  illustrated  than  by  a  careful  consideration  of  these 
very  important  uses  for  which  a  portiere  is  intended.  That  they  are  utterly 
ruined  for  any  practical  purpose  seems  never  to  occur  to  the  proud  pos- 
sessor, and  in  many  houses  very  serious  inconvenience  is  endured  day  after 
day  by  reason  of  their  incapacity  for  their  rightful  duty. 

That  they  are  bad  from  the  standpoint  of  correct  decoration  is  a  natural 
sequence,  for  the  test  of  all  beauty  in  the  house  must  be  its  perfect  adapt- 
ability to  its  use — here,  as  everywhere  else,  that  which  fails  to  satisfy  this 
test  is  a  failure. 

If  there  be  any  practical  or  decorative  use  to  which  one  may  put  portieres 
of  beads  or  colored  bamboo,  it  has  never  been  discovered.  They  have  no 
place  in  a  serious  discussion  of  the  question,  being  produced,  like  the 
Yankee's  razor,  for  no  other  purpose  than  "to  sell."  They  screen  neither 
light  nor  air,  and  of  all  things  in  the  world  are  most  remote  from  adding 
beauty  to  the  house  unfortunate  enough  to  possess  them. 

The  variety  of  materials  which  legitimately  may  be  employed  is  very 
large.  The  decoration  upon  these  materials,  either  in  the  shape  of  embroid- 
eries, galloons  in  woven  or  dyed  designs,  or  stencil  or  painted  decoration,  is 
also  a  wide  field  from  which  it  is  necessary  to  choose  wisely  only,  so  as  to 
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harmonize  with  the  other  decorations  of  the  rooms.  All  this  allows  of 
infinite  variety,  but  the  hanging  cannot  be  other  than  in  the  simplest 
straight  folds,  without  a  suggestion  of  looping  or  other  " draping." 

In  choosing  the  portieres,  and  window  curtains  as  well,  it  is  well  to  con- 
sider whether  the  walls  be  plain  or  figured.  With  plain  walls  plain  hang- 
ings may  be  used,  but  variety  is  obtained  by  using  in  such  rooms  figured 
hangings.  In  rooms  with  figured  walls,  however,  there  is  no  proper  choice. 
The  impossibility  of  matching  the  wall  design  forces  one  to  employ  plain 
portieres  only,  in  some  harmonious  shade  or  color.  Any  departure  from 
this  practice  leads  to  the  confusion  of  design  caused  by  two  dissimilar 
designs  being  in  close  proximity,  and  is  neither  attractive  nor  restful. 

The  longing  for  variety,  the  root  of  much  evil,  may  not  be  gratified, 
then,  in'  the  method  of  hanging  the  portiere.  It  is  seldom  that  anything  is 
more  absolutely  fixed  by  common  sense  to  one  course  only,  and  every  effort 
made  to  escape  from  this  direct  and  simple  way  can  lead  only  to  disaster  and 
absurdity.  In  the  materials  used  and  the  colors  adopted  there  is  surely  a 
range  of  choice  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  any  one  without  resorting  to 
useless  nonsense. 
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CHAPTER    XI 

OK     THE     USE     OF     SOFT    WOODS 

In  most  of  our  American  cities,  the  problem  of  procuring  artistic  color 
effects  without  having  too  much  white  paint  to  keep  clean,  is  one  which 
demands  attention  from  both  architect  and  housekeeper. 

For  a  simple  house  of  moderate  cost,  fine  woods  are  generally  out  of  the 
question,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  the  small  house  should  not  be  equally 
charming  in  its  color  scheme.  White  wood  or  poplar,  the  cheapest  of 
woods,  is  close  in  grain,  and  can  be  stained  and  rubbed  down  to  a  beautiful 
finish,  in  red,  green,  blue,  brown,  or  mahogany  color.  Hazel  or  gum-wood, 
which  is  but  little  more  costly  than  poplar,  makes  a  beautiful  finish,  either 
natural  or  stained  to  match  mahogany,  which  it  does  more  perfectly  than 
either  birch  or  cherry ;  while  Georgia  pine,  stained  a  rich  Vandyke  brown, 
is  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  beautiful  as  bog  or  Flemish  oak. 

In  an  inexpensive  house,  no  other  woods  than  poplar  or  Georgia  pine 
need  be  considered ;  and  if  they  are  properly  stained,  the  effect  can  be  made 
very  beautiful.  If  the  house  has  a  sunny  exposure  and  direct  light  into  the 
hall,  the  woodwork  of  vestibule,  hall,  and  stairs  might  be  Georgia  pine, 
stained  to  represent  old  English  oak.  The  best  way  to  get  this  effect  is  to 
cut  half  a  pound  of  bichromate  of  potash  in  about  a  gallon  of  hot  water ; 
cover  all  the  bare  woodwork  with  this  mixture,  then  rub  it  down  smooth 
with  sandpaper,  to  remove  any  roughness  or  imperfections  in  the  surface. 
When  this  is  done,  cover  the  wood  with  an  oil  stain,  made  of  amber  and 
black,  and  toned  to  the  desired  shade.  This  stain  must  be  well  rubbed  in, 
so  that  the  grain  of  the  wood  is  thoroughly  filled,  and  cleaned  off  while  wet. 

The  final  finish  depends  upon  the  amount  one  is  willing  to  expend. 

The  simplest  way  to  finish  stained  wood  is  to  cover  the  stain  with  one 
or  two  coats  of  raw  linseed  oil ;  while  the  best  way  is  to  give  it  three  coats 
of  thin-spirit  white  shellac,  and  rub  with  pumice-stone  and  oil  to  a  dead, 
even  finish.  In  such  a  hall,  a  plain-toned  yellow  or  cardinal  red  paper  will 
produce  the  best  effect.  If  the  library  or  living-room  opens  directly  off  this 
hall,  the  woodwork  (poplar)  could  be  stained  a  mahogany  or  Moorish  red, 
and  the  walls  painted  or  tinted  a  cool  sage-green,  while  the  ceilings  in  all 
cases  should  be  of  one  plain  tint,  or  ivory-white. 
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A  charming  blue-and- white  dining-room  can  be  obtained  by  staining  the 
woodwork  (again  poplar)  a  rich  blue,  covering  the  walls  with  a  blue-and- 
white  paper,  and  using  simple  ruffled  muslin  curtains  at  the  windows. 

If  the  house  allows  of  a  reception-room,  the  woodwork  in  this 'room  had 
best  always  be  painted  white. 

The  stains  for  these  various  colors  can  easily  be  procured  by  buying 
them  all  mixed,  or  preparing  them  one's  self,  and  the  latter  method  is 
strongly  recommended.  The  first  preparation  is  the  same  for  all  colors: 
To  one  quart  of  oil  take  two  quarts  of  turpentine  and  about  one  pint  of 
drier,  and  then  add  the  coloring  matter.  To  produce  a  good  green,  use 
chrome-green,  yellow,  and  black,  experimenting  until  the  desired  shade  is 
reached;  for  blue,  use  Prussian  blue,  yellow,  and  black;  for  red,  if  a  bril- 
liant color  is  desired,  use  vermilion;  otherwise  use  Venetian  red,  unless  a 
particularly  rich  Moorish  red  is  sought  for,  when  it  is  best  to  use  Indian  red 
and  black. 

The  best  mahogany  effect  is  procured  by  purchasing,  in  dry  form,  and 
dissolving  in  hot  water,  about  four  parts  of  mahogany  to  one  part  walnut, 
which  will  give  a  strong,  rich  color. 

The  colors  mentioned  come  in  a  dry  powder,  and  are  soluble  either  in 
alcohol  or  water ;  they  also  come  in  a  spirit  form,  when  they  are  clearer  in 
color,  but  require  much  more  skill  in  application.  All  of  these  colors  are  to 
be  mixed  and  applied  in  the  same  manner,  and  much  of  the  richness  of  the 
effect  depends  on  the  rubbing.  The  mahogany  stain  can  be  applied  to 
birch,  cherry,  whitewood,  or  poplar,  and  gum-wood  or  hazel,  of  which  the 
last  named  produces  the  richest  effect. 

For  the  various  shades  of  green,  blue,  red,  or  brown,  it  is  best  to  use 
whitewood,  as  it  seems  to  hold  the  colors  better. 

Georgia  pine  is  so  resinous  that  it  is  only  safe  to  use  it  for  the  bog-oak 
stain,  described  above. 

With  a  little  careful  planning  of  colors  with  reference  to  exposure  of 
rooms,  an  astonishingly  beautiful  effect  can  be  achieved  with  small  expense, 
and  there  is  no  one  thing  which  influences  one's  mind  and  affects  one's 
temperament  more  than  color. 
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CHAPTER   XII 

SMALL  OKK'AMENTS 

The  ornaments  which  form  the  finishing  touch  of  every  room  are  small 
in  themselves,  but  their  effect  upon  the  final  impression  which  the  room  is 
to  give  is  decidedly  great.  They  are  to  a  room  what  ribbons  and  jewelry  are 
to  a  woman's  costume,  important  trifles,  which,  while  frequently  adding 
immeasurably  to  the  general  effect,  are  quite  as  likely  to  ruin  everything. 

Ornaments  may  be  said  to  be  of  two  classes,  those  primarily  of  a  useful 
character,  in  which  the  ornamental  value  is  but  secondary,  and  others  that 
the  French  would  call  objects  de  vertu,  which  are  purely  decorative  and  can, 
have  no  practical  use. 

To  the  first  class  belong  a  great  variety  of  articles  indispensable  for  prac- 
tical reasons.  A  clock,  for  example,  is  surely  a  utilitarian  object,  yet  prob- 
ably no  mechanical  invention  has  been  subjected  to  more  varied  ornamental 
uses,  or  when  properly  treated  can  form  a  more  appropriate  decorative 
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feature  of  a  room.  Here,  then,  one  comes  at  once  to  the  great  principle  of 
household  art :  the  decoration  must  be  in  harmony  with  the  use.  The  dial 
must  be  set  in  some  sort  of  a  frame,  which  may  be  either  of  wood  or  other 
suitable  material.  This  frame  may  be  decorated  or  carved  at  will,  but  never 
so  as  to  conceal  the  fact  that  the  result  is  a  clock.  For  example,  a  bronze 
camel  carrying  a  clock  upon  its  back  is  a  mere  toy,  and  no  one  past  his  teens 
should  for  a  moment  think  of  it  seriously  as  a  household  ornament.  A 
grotto  built  of  assorted  ores  and  stones  is  an  evidence  of  that  same  childish- 
ness that  takes  pleasure 
in  building  palaces  of 
blocks ;  and  the  thousand 
and  one  curious  little 
statuettes,  figurines, 
boats,  bells  and  other  in- 
appropriate devices,  all 
indicate  poor  taste  on  the 
part  of  the  designer  and 
thoughtlessness  or  child- 
ishness on  the  part  of  the 
purchaser.  No  one  who 
has  thought  upon  it  would 
exchange  twenty  such 
baubles  for  a  fine  old 
mahogany  or  oak  high- 
stand  clock,  in  which  the 
whole  design  is  frankly 
but  a  frame  and  case  for 
the  dial  and  works. 

In  the  same  class  of  useful  ornaments  may  be  placed  books,  lamps  and 
their  shades,  vases,  card  receivers,  ink  bottles,  bowls,  and  so  forth.  Exactly 
the  same  principle  applies  to  these  objects ;  they  should  frankly  acknowl- 
edge in  their  shape  and  decoration  the  use  for  which  they  are  intended. 
The  vases  are  intended  to  hold  flowers,  and  should  be  so  proportioned  as  to 
be  able  to  do  so,  the  neck  not  so  small  nor  the  opening  so  contracted  that 
no  stem  could  possibly  be  inserted. 

Lamps  seem  to  inspire  particularly  unfortunate  activity  and  ingenuity. 
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There  is  no  species  of  animal,  and  no  period  of  human  costume  that  has 

been  neglected  by  busy  searchers  after  novelty.     It  is  truly  appalling  to  see 

cast  aluminum  knights  in  full  armor  hold  aloft  by  their  slender  wrists  huge 

reservoirs  and  gigantic  shades  which  are  so  out  of  proportion  as  to  threaten 

to  crush  the  bearers  to  a  pulp.     It  is  only  in  the  direction  of  good  faience 

jars  and  pots  that  one  may  look  for  the  beginning  of  reasonable  lamps, 

though  some  simpler  forms  of  metal  bowls  are  also  unexceptionable.     The 

shades  are  also  very  difficult  to  find,  as  most  of  the  decorated  china  ones  are 

"impossible."      Tissue 

paper  had  the  advantage 

of  making  a  very  soft  and 

agreeable  light,  but  such 

shades    are   always   sure, 

sooner  or  later,  to  call  out 

the  fire  department.    The 

fluted  variety  of  glass  or 

porcelain   that    come    in 

solid  colors  are  in  a  way 

the   most   attractive  that 

are  easily  procurable  for 

such  of  us  as  are  not  able 

to  aiford  those  made  of 

Favrile  glass. 

All  these  decorated  ar- 
ticles are  quite  essential 
to  the  livableness  of  a 
house ;  they  add  the  little 
touches  of  color  and 

homeliness  which  indicate  the  individuality  of  the  owners ;  and  upon  their 
proper  selection  and  arrangement  depends  frequently  the  success  or  failure  of 
a  house.  Every  one  knows  houses  where  the  architecture  is  irreproachable, 
the  decorations  and  furniture  of  the  very  best,  and  where  the  place  neverthe- 
less conveys  only  sensations  of  bareness  and  lack  of  beauty.  Almost  invari- 
ably the  difficulty  will  be  found  to  lie  in  the  illogical  and  unsympathetic 
choice  and  arrangement  of  the  ornaments.  Like  furniture,  such  ornaments 
must  never  in  the  slightest  degree  allow  their  ornamentation  to  interfere  with 
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their  practical  qualities.  I  have  seen  a  coal  shovel  which,  after  being  gilded, 
had  a  marine  view  (a  lighthouse,  of  course)  painted  upon  its  blade,  and  was 
further  ornamented  with  a  pink  satin  bow !  Think  of  it — a  coal  shovel ! 
Nor  was  this  in  the  house  of  an  ignorant  person,  but  in  that  of:  one  who 
surely  must  have  been  capable  of  seeing  the  utter  folly  of  such  an  object. 

As  the  main  characteristic  of  all  this  class  of  ornaments  is  usefulness,  it 
is  clear  that  they  need  not  of  necessity  be  expensive.  For  example,  for 
holding  cut  flowers  an  inexpensive  vase  of  green  Spanish  faience  or  a  bit  of 
the  peasant  china  of  Brittany,  if  of  a  good  outline  and  strong  color,  is 
frequently  quite  as  decorative  or  even  more  so  than  the  finest  of  French 
porcelain.  A  ginger  jar,  either  blue  and  white,  as  they  used  to  come,  or 
deep  green,  as  they  are  now  obtainable,  with  a  half  dozen  La  France  roses 
lolling  luxuriantly  from  the  narrow  rim,  is  wonderfully  more  beautiful  and 
artistic  than  the  most  elaborate  cut-glass  rose-bowl  which  money  can  buy ; 
yet  the  ginger  jar  was  given  away  with  the  dollar's  worth  of  ginger.  Of 
course,  it  is  only  now  and  again  that  such  effective  cheap  things  are  at 
hand,  and  one  must  have  very  good  advice  or  an  intuitive  knowledge  of 
color  and  form  to  be  able  to  realize  what  is  good  and  what  is  not.  Every 
one,  however,  who  has  common  intelligence  knows  that  a  coal  shovel  should 
not  be  gilded,  nor  a  glass  vase  lacquered  with  mercury  to  imitate  silver, 
nor  an  iron  cuspidor  made  in  imitation  of  a  silk  hat. 

The  other  great  class  of  ornaments  are  those  which  have  no  other  use 
but  to  please  the  eye  and  fancy.  They  should  never  be  seen  except  when 
perfect  in  their  way.  Objects  of  t(vertu"  are  an  absolute  luxury,  and  to 
begin  with  can  never  be  cheap — it  is  safe  to  say  that  when  they  are  so  they 
are  bad.  Some  of  the  greatest  evils  of  household  art  lie  in  the  desperate 
effort  of  people  of  moderate  means  to  support  a  pretense  of  being  collectors 
and  owners  of  bric-a-brac. 

In  this  general  category  of  non-useful  ornaments  I  would  place  pictures, 
statues,  bronzes,  ivories,  antiques  and  rare  or  priceless  examples  of  the 
potter's  art.  In  thus  designating  pictures  I  speak  certainly  in  direct  contra- 
vention of  the  most  prevalent  opinions,  as  ninety-nine  people  out  of  a 
hundred  look  upon  pictures  as  quite  as  necessary  as  chairs.  At  least  it 
would  appear  that  they  do  when  one  sees  the  atrocious  examples  they  hang 
upon  their  walls.  Nothing  but  absolute  usefulness  and  necessity  could 
justify  such  ugliness.  There  is,  of  course,  an  element  of  sentimental  use- 
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fulness  in  certain  forms  of  pictures,  in  that  from  their  subject  they  appeal 
to  the  imagination  and  stir  into  activity  worthy  sentiments.  It  is  this  ele- 
ment which  justifies  the  use  of  photographic  reproductions  of  noble  pictures, 
in  the  decoration  of  a  room.  If  good  originals  cannot  be  afforded,  as  they, 
comparatively  speaking,  seldom  can,  then  it  is  unquestionably  unobjection- 
able to  use  good  photographs.  Of 
late  years  there  have  been  invented 
numerous  processes  of  printing  pho- 
tographs in  such  rich  brown,  warm 
gray  or  fine  black  tones  that  they  are 
in  themselves  almost  works  of  art. 
One  should  beware  of  photographs 
attempting  the  more  delicate  and 
as  yet  impossible  feat  of  imitating  the 
color.  At  present  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
every  colored  reproduction  can  un- 
hesitatingly be  pronounced  bad.  The 
other  articles  mentioned,  having  no 
practical  utility,  are  of  value  only 
from  their  rarity  or  exquisite  color, 
form  or  workmanship.  None  of 
these  things  can  be  expected  or  hoped 
for  in  copies  or  reproductions,  and 
consequently  such  duplicates  are  quite 
invariably  bad  in  every  way.  Many 
houses  are  cluttered  up  with  a  great 
mass  of  such  clumsy  and  useless 
trash  to  such  an  extent  as  not  only 
to  ruin  the  artistic  appearance,  but 
to  interfere  seriously  with  the  comfort 

and  usefulness  of  the  rooms.  Even  where  unlimited  means  or  oppor- 
tunity has  made  the  collection  of  such  bric-a-brac  comparatively  easy, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  house  is  to  live  in  and  not  to  display  one's 
treasures  in,  and  that  any  one  who  can  afford  a  peachblow  vase  can  afford  a 
cabinet  to  keep  it  in,  and  that  whoever  is  able  to  buy  a  collection  of  master- 
pieces in  oil  is  surely  able  to  build  a  gallery  in  which  to  hang  them.  A 
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well-selected  pictures  of  agreeable  subjects,  and  in  which  the  colors  are 
harmonious  with  the  room  decorations,  are  all  that  even  the  most  prosper- 
ous should  have  in  their  living  rooms.  Battle  scenes,  descents  from  the 
cross  and  all  horrible  or  disagreeable  subjects  should  be  banished  to,  the  gal- 
lery. In  short,  the  bric-a-brac  must  be  subservient  to  the  general  decora- 
tive scheme  of  the  house,  and  must  not  fasten  itself  in  every  corner  and  on 
every  wall  until  the  house  shall  look  like  a  curiosity  shop  or  an  auction 
room. 
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CHAPTER    XIII 

ARTIFICIAL    LIGHTING 

The  ordinary  article  of  advice  on  the  decoration  of  a  house  is  very  apt  to 
assume  that  it  will  always  be  day  there.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  good  part 
of  the  usefulness  of  a  house  comes  at  night,  and  it  is  then  that  we  most 
generally  throw  open  our  house  for  social  purposes  and  for  the  inspection  of 
outsiders.  So  the  problem  of  artificial  lighting  becomes  a  very  important 
one.  But  it  is  not  very  generally  recognized  as  such,  and  as  many  houses 
are  ruined  by  bad  lights  as  by  any  one  other  means.  You  can  furnish  a 
room  ever  so  elaborately,  and  make  it  seem  quite  bare  by  having  a  blaze  of 
lights  in  the  wrong  place ;  you  can  seat  your  guest  ever  so  comfortably,  and 
make  his  visit  a  torture  by  having  a  glare  directly  in  his  eyes ;  and  you  can 
furnish  your  room  ever  so  coolly  for  summer,  and  then  heat  it  to  the  boiling 
point  by  ill-advised  attempts  to  illuminate  every  corner  brilliantly. 

Fortunately,  as  it  happens,  one  simple  rule  rigidly  adhered  to  will  bring 
you  safely  out  of  any  difficulty.  The  light  should  never  shine  directly  in 
any  one's  eyes.  Physically,  this  is  an  absolute  essential  if  you  have  any  wish 
to  preserve  your  eyesight.  Innumerable  cases  of  optical  deficiency,  accord- 
ing to  physicians,  are  traceable  to  this  one  cause.  No  one's  eyes  can  stand 
direct  rays  for  long  without  weakness,  a  tired  feeling,  and  finally  a  head- 
ache. The  attempt  to  read  by  a  blazing  gas  jet  some  four  feet  above  the 
head  has  brought  innumerable  people  to  wearing  glasses.  The  one  obvious 
and  necessary  way  out  of  the  difficulty  is  to  have  your  lights  low  and  well 
shaded.  In  reading  the  light  should  never  be  more  than  a  foot  at  most 
higher  than  the  eye,  and  it  should  be  so  shaded  that  not  a  ray  of  light  can 
fall  directly  upon  the  eye  itself,  but  only  in  a  full  flood  upon  the  printed 
page.  As  to  the  other  lights  in  the  room,  they  need  not  be  placed  quite  so 
low  as  the  reading  lamp  or  light,  although  for  decorative  purposes,  as  will 
be  explained  later,  it  is  generally  better  not  to  place  them  too  high.  But 
from  whatever  height  it  comes,  the  light  should  meet  the  eye  softened  by 
glass  or  china  or  silk  or  paper.  There  is  perhaps  only  one  exception  to  this 
rule.  At  one's  dressing  table  the  lights  are  rightly  left  bare,  for  that  is  the 
place  where  one  wants  to  see  quite  plainly,  and  where  anything  cutting  off 
the  light  would  be  a  hindrance.  But  in  that  case  there  ought  to  be  other 
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lights  in  the  bedroom  properly  covered,  or  else  the  light  by  the  dressing 
table  ought  to  have  a  shade  which  could  easily  be  put  on  when  one  was  not 
occupied  with  a  minute  inspection  of  one's  person  or  costume  at  tha  glass. 

Comfort  absolutely  demands  the  shaded  light,  and  so  does '  decorative 
beauty.  A  mild,  soft  light  is  always  to  be  preferred  to  a  glaring  white 
light ;  and  the  shades  of  the  lights  are  really  the  easiest  way  of  successfully 
introducing  color  into  your  scheme  of  decoration.  It  is  possible  to  have 
various  colors,  but  perhaps  the  best  effect  is  obtained  by  having  all  the  lights 
in  a  room  the  same  color.  A  drawing-room  with  all  the  lights  in  pink  may 
be  made  a  delightful  spot  in  which  women  look  their  best.  Red  and  yellow 
are  good  colors  and  increase  the  rich  and  mellow  look  of  the  room  in  which 
they  are  used.  A  library  papered  in  green  with  white  woodwork  looks 
peculiarly  restful  and  studious,  with  the  somewhat  old-fashioned  white-lined 
green  shades  on  the  reading  lamps.  Blue  and  most  greens  are  to  be 
avoided  as  giving  the  room  and  the  people  in  it  a  ghastly  look.  The  whole 
effect  of  a  room  can  be  changed  by  the  color  which  lights  it. 

As  to  the  decorative  difference  between  high  and  low  lighting,  any  one 
who  has  ever  lived  in  a  sparsely  furnished  room  can  bear  witness.  Light  a 
ring  of  gas  jets  up  near  the  ceiling,  and  the  whole  room  looks  barren.  The 
ceiling  itself  becomes  the  most  prominent  feature  of  the  room,  and  its  bare 
expanse  dominates  the  whole  apartment.  Put  your  lights  down  a  little 
lower,  and  let  the  light  fall  on  your  rugs  and  what  furniture  you  have;  let 
a  slight  dimness  in  the  farthest  corners  distract  too  much  attention  from 
them,  and  you  will  find  the  room  which  was  formerly  barren  will  take  on  a 
comfortable,  snug  look.  The  same  rule  applies  to  rooms  which  are  fur- 
nished to  their  fullest  capacity;  the  ceiling  is  not  the  feature  to  be  empha- 
sized, and  high  or  unprotected  lights  are  sure  to  bring  about  this  result. 
Of  course,  to  this  rule  there  are  exceptions.  For  example,  suppose  you  are 
wanting  to  light  a  ball-room,  the  ceiling  of  which  is  so  high  that  lights  up 
there  are  safely  out  of  the  range  of  the  eyes.  The  effect  of  spaciousness  is 
what  you  want;  the  room  is  to  be  filled  with  people,  and  a  clear  general 
view  must  be  possible.  It  such  a  case  the  hard  brilliancy  of  uncovered 
lights  is  exactly  what  is  needed. 

And  for  those  who  can  employ  electricity  there  is  a  possible  lighting  from 
the  ceiling.  A  very  successfully  lit  dining-room  in  New  York  has  a  rich 
coffered  ceiling.  In  the  squares  between  the  crossbeams  have  been  placed  four 
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flattened  hemispheres  of  pinkish  opalescent  glass.  Behind  these  and  next 
the  ceiling  are  electric  lights,  which  diffuse  a  soft  pinkish  light  all  through 
the  room.  They  are  not  called  upon  to  do  all  the  illuminating,  for  around 
the  side  walls  incandescent  lights  with  pink  shades  and  on  the  table  candles, 
similarly  protected,  furnish  light.  The  effect  of  the  lights  on  the  ceiling  is 
very  good.  The  ceiling  itself  is  rich  enough  to  stand  illumination,  and  high 
enough  to  bring  the  lights  out  of  the  immediate  range  of  the  eye.  But  the 
scheme  is  rather  elaborate,  and  for  the  simpler  type  of  house  rather  out  of 
the  question. 

There  is  very  little  to  be  said  for  the  ordinary  chandelier,  depending 
from  the  ceiling's  center.  In  a  hall,  where  it  usually  assumes  the  form  of 
a  hanging  lantern,  it  is  perhaps  at  its  best.  In  other  rooms  it  had  best  be 
removed  at  once.  If  you  cannot  do  this,  because  you  are  occupying 
temporarily  a  rented  house,  at  least  light  all  your  jets  and  turn  them  very 
low,  rather  than  have  a  flaring  jet  at  one  side  while  the  rest  of  the  chandelier 
remains  in  hideous  uselessness. 

Of  actual  means  of  illumination  there  are  four  which  are  employed  in 
the  modern  house — candles,  kerosene  lamps,  gas  and  electricity.  There  are 
few  points  in  favor  of  gas ;  it  is  exceedingly  heating,  takes  the  freshness  out 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  is,  moreover,  exceedingly  difficult  to  shade  prop- 
erly. The  ordinary  jet  of  gas  is  so  wide  and  blows  about  so  freely  when  in 
a  draft  that  it  can  ordinarily  be  enclosed  only  in  a  rather  ugly  and  bulbous 
globe.  The  result  is  that  side-lights  with  gas  are  somewhat  clumsy.  If 
you  cannot  have  electricity,  use  gas  in  hallways,  bath-rooms,  at  the  dress- 
ing table  in  your  bedroom,  but  in  your  drawing-room,  library  and  dining- 
room  depend  almost  entirely  upon  lamps  and  candles.  Candles  have  been 
advocated  strongly  in  many  quarters  of  late,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  are 
somewhat  impracticable  in  the  drawing-room.  The  light  of  a  candle  is  in 
itself  the  most  agreeable  known,  but  the  candle  itself  requires  a  great  deal 
of  care.  If  burned  in  the  drawing-room  through  the  whole  evening,  it 
must  be  renewed  every  day.  And  although  an  occasional  candle  without  a 
shade  will  not  annoy  most  people,  to  be  perfectly  safe  shades  must  always 
be  used.  It  is  possible  to  get  very  large  wax  candles,  such  as  are  used  in 
churches,  which  will  burn  for  a  great  many  evenings  and  require  no  atten- 
tion. In  exceedingly  hot  weather  two  or  three  such  candles  will  light  a 
room  without  adding  at  all  to  the  discomfort  of  high  temperature. 
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Kerosene  lamps,  though  they  have  often  an  unpleasant  odor  when  care- 
lessly tended,  are,  on  the  whole,  extremely  satisfactory.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  urge  their  use ;  for  during  the  last  six  or  seven  years  they  have  been 
extremely  fashionable.  There  is  only  one  thing  to  be  urged  about  them. 
They  are  for  lighting  primarily,  and  a  piano  lamp  should  stand  by  the  piano 
and  not  behind  the  lace  curtains  in  a  bay  window,  where  it  serves  only  to 
light  the  street.  Whether  you  put  shades  or  globes  on  your  lamps  is  largely 
a  matter  of  taste,  but  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  the  reading  lamp 
has  a  shade,  never  a  globe. 

A  very  pretty  effect  may  be  obtained  by  putting  a  number  of  small  brass 
lamps  with  brackets  on  the  side  wall  here  and  there,  and  shading  them 
with  the  small  linen  shades  usually  sold  for  use  on  candles.  These  lamps 
would  furnish  the  general  illumination  of  the  room,  and  a  larger  lamp  or 
two  supply  the  needs  of  readers. 

Those  who  have  electricity  have  the  possibility  of  ideal  illumination. 
Small  incandescent  burners  can  be  put  everywhere  within  reach  of  each 
comfortable  chair,  and  the  light  covered  by  its  small  silk  or  linen  shade  can 
be  turned  on  or  off  at  any  minute.  Instead  of  kerosene  lamps,  candlesticks 
holding  an  incandescent  at  the  top  covered  with  globe  or  shades  are  very 
serviceable.  The  employment  of  electricity  with  a  lamp,  which,  by  its  large 
reservoir,  was  obviously  intended  for  oil,  cannot  be  advised;  but  electric 
lamps  are  to  be  had  occasionally,  and  are  sure  to  be  supplied  shortly  to 
meet  the  demand. 

For  the  dining  table,  even  in  the  electrically  lighted  house,  nothing 
better  than  candles,  carefully  shaded,  has  ever  been  found.  A  lamp  is 
clumsy  and  obstructs  the  view,  while  overhead  lighting  usually  gets  in  the 
eyes.  Furthermore,  the  candles,  in  their  silver  sticks  with  their  small 
colored  shades,  are  in  themselves  a  charming  decoration.  Many  people, 
instead  of  the  real  candles,  use  what  is  known  as  coachmen's  candles,  porce- 
lain affairs  holding  a  small  candle,  continually  kept  at  the  top  by  a  little 
spring.  But  the  thing  is  so  manifestly  a  fraud  that  it  can  scarcely  be  com- 
mended, even  though  it  may  be  convenient.  It  is  possible  to  have  a  very 
broad  umbrella  shade  over  your  dining  table,  just  low  enough  to  keep  the 
light  away  from  the  eyes,  and  yet  high  enough  to  allow  you  to  see  every  one 
around  the  table.  This  may  be  used  either  with  electricity  or  gas,  and  if 
carefully  adjusted  is  a  very  good  arrangement. 
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Finally,  it  is  to  be  said  that  shaded  lighting  does  not  mean  darkness,  as 
so  many  people  seem  to  think.  There  are  people  who  find  a  half-light 
agreeable  and  restful.  But  there  are  more  who  like  plenty  of  brightness. 

They  should  always  have  it,  but  they  should  never  let  the  lights  get 
beyond  their  control.  Have  as  much  light  as  you  wish,  but  have  it  where 
you  want  it  and  as  you  want  it. 
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CHAPTER   XIV 

WALLS     AND     HEDGES 

The  line  between  selfishness  and  an  allowable  reasonable  insistence  upon 
onr  proper  rights  is  not  always  an  easy  one  to  draw.  But  there  need  be  no 
uncertainty  when  it  comes  to  a  question  of  the  privacy  of  the  home  and  the 
never-to-be-forgotten  Anglo-Saxon  principle  that  each  man's  house  is  his 
castle.  It  is  the  very  essence  of  this  sturdy  precept  that  this  castle  may  be 
guarded  from  the  inquisitive  eye  as  well  as  from  the  impudent  intrusion  of 
each  passing  stranger,  or  the  still  more  reprehensible  prying  of  an  officious 
neighbor.  That  the  builders  of  our  American  suburbs  and  towns  are  totally 
lacking  in  any  adequate  conception  of  this  idea  is  all  too  apparent.  The 
fence,  where  employed  to  designate  the  boundaries  of  a  property,  fulfills  its 
object  so  inadequately  and  serves  a  purpose  so  uncertain  and  imaginary  in 
any  town  where  the  cattle  have  ceased  to  run  the  streets,  that  it  seems  by 
common  consent  to  be  passing  almost  into  oblivion.  It  certainly  lends  no 
picturesque  element  to  the  landscape,  and  affords  not  the  slightest  trace  of 
privacy  to  its  owner,  but  simply  boldly  proclaims  the  ownership  of  the 
enclosed  earth,  as  if  to  say:  "I  own  these  60x175  feet;  you  may  look  over 
and  covet  my  house,  but  you  may  not  enter."  There  are  many  towns  in 
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which  those  who  take  such  matters  much  to  heart  are  heading  crusades 
against  the  fence,  and  each  year  sees  new  converts  to  the  open  lawn,  which 
soon,  if  not  already,  will  dominate  the  landscape  everywhere.  There  is  a 
sameness  about  the  uninterrupted  stretch  of  lawn  with  here  and  there  a 
house  set  down  upon  it  which  tires  the  eye  and  fails  to  interest  the  imagina- 
tion. It  is  one  of  the  principles  of  human  nature  that  things  half  seen 
appeal  most  strongly  to  our  taste  and  tempt  us  most  with  interest  and  appre- 
ciation. A  fruit  tree  in  bloom  just  showing  over  the  top  of  a  garden  wall, 
the  breath  of  the  lilac  wafted  from  behind  a  hedge,  or  a  short  vista  through 
a  garden  gate  of  a  winding  path  and  pink  brick  walls  against  which  a  row 
of  hollyhocks  are  stiffly  blooming — each  of  these  makes  for  an  imaginative 

soul    the  nucleus  of   an 
exquisite    picture,    and 

leads  him  back  many  a 

•  * 

day  to  catch  one  more 
look  at  the  blooming 
boughs  or  once  again  to 
drink  in  the  fragrance  of 
waning  lilacs.  What  of 
this  can  a  level  lawn  do 
for  a  man,  what  interest 
can  it  excite  in  his  mind, 
or  what  can  it  offer  to 
I  bring  him  back  again? 
True,  it  may  have  been 
clipped  since  last  he  passed,  and  the  sprinkler  may  be  running  with  a 
merry  whirl,  throwing  the  water  perchance  away  across  the  sidewalk, 
and  forcing  the  passer-by  to  flee  into  the  street  if  he  would  escape  a 
ducking.  There  may  be  flowers,  to  be  sure,  but  they  will  be  in  ordered 
beds  and  far  enough  from  the  sidewalk  to  prevent  the  picking  of 
them  by  the  passing  boy.  The  house'  is  often  of  irreproachable  archi- 
tecture, but  it  is  an  unset  gem;  all  its  bad  points,  if  such  there  be,  glare 
out  upon  the  world,  and  all  its  good  points  are  lost  in  its  proximity  to 
its  neighbor  and  the  lack  of  picturesque  surroundings.  The  family  might 
as  well  sit  upon  the  sidewalk,  for  all  the  privacy  they  secure  upon  the 
porch.  The  grounds  are  theirs,  but  they  may  not  use  them  for  the  many 
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pleasant  purposes  which  make  a  country  life  the  preference  of  so  many. 

The  children,  when  they  romp  without,  are  playing  in  the  street.     They 

run  from  hause  to 
house  an'd  lawn  to 
lawn,  and  cannot  be 
controlled  in  choice  of 
playmates  as  their 
seniors  wish.  The 
fence  is  poor  and  cheap 
and  bad,  a  lack  of  fence 
is  unpicturesque  and 
commonplace. 

In  Europe,  England 
especially,  and  in  a  few 
of  the  older  places  on 
the  Atlantic  coast  this 
problem  has  been 
solved  long  years  ago 
by  the  wall  and  the 
hedge. 

There  is  the  wall 
alone,  of  brick  or  stone, 
and  this  is  very  good ; 
there  is  the  hedge 
nlone,  which  answers 
every  purpose  of  a  wall, 
and  finally  there  is  the 
low  wall  with  iron 
fence  upon  the  top  and 
backed  by  a  high 
hedge  for  screen.  This 
too  is  good.  The  wall 
costs  money,  it  is  true, 
and  the  hedge  takes 

time   to  grow.      But  is  not  the  security  from  constant  surveillance  worth 

almost   any   sum,    and    is    not    the   pleasant    atmosphere  of   an  old   and 
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fragrant  garden  worth  any  time  of  waiting?  Behind  this  grateful  screen  a 
man  can  be  at  home  and  cultivate  his  flowers.  On  a  hot  summer  evening 
he  can  dine  out  of  doors  and  leave  the  steaming  dining  room  to  those  who 
have  their  lawns.  Nor  does  this  imply  necessarily  isolation  or  selfishness  on 
the  part  of  the  owner.  His  friends  will  share  with  him  the  pleasure  of  his 
roses  and  the  freedom  from  the  sights  and  sounds  of  the  city.  When  once 
within  this  atmosphere,  the  hot,  distant  city  will  .seem  many  miles  away. 
As  to  the  effect  of  such  innovations  upon  the  general  appearance  of  the 
town,  can  there  be  two  questions?  Are  the  outskirts  of  London  and  Lyons, 
the  country  towns  of  England  and  France,  less  picturesque  and  interesting 
to  visit  than  the  parallelograms  of  green  lawn  which  have  in  this  country, 
under  the  title  of  suburbs,  become  a  scornful  byword  for  commonplaceness? 
It  is  inexplicable  why  we  should  go  on,  year  after  year,  wasting  our  oppor- 
tunities in  such  a  dreary  manner,  each  living  the  same  life,  in  houses  with 
the  same  ground  plan,  upon  a  square  of  green  of  the  same  size.  Let  us 
give  up  the  building  line  and  the  planting  space,  and  let  each  one  have  a 
place  different  from  his  neighbor  on  the  right  and  still  different  from  his 
neighbor  on  the  left.  Let  us  put  our  house  upon  the  street,  where  it  will 
occupy  perhaps  the  whole  front  of  the  lot;  let  the  kitchen  be  in  the  front, 
the  drawing-room  in  the  rear,  facing  upon  the  garden.  Wall  it  in  and 
improve  it  as  a  garden  and  not  as  a  yard.  Or,  if  this  be  too  iconoclastic, 
set  the  house  upon  that  dreadful  building  line,  with  only  a  formal  garden  in 
front,  the  house  showing  perhaps  over  a  five-foot  hedge ,  and  between  the 
brick  posts  which  support  a  wrought-iron  gate.  In  the  rear  have  a  rambling 
garden  with  flowering  shrubs  and  trees.  Let  the  dining-room  face  the 
garden,  by  all  means.  Nothing  is  more  pleasant  than  such  an  outlook 
from  a  breakfast  table. 

Still  another  effect  is  secured  by  setting  the  house  well  toward  the  rear, 
leaving  only  sufficient  room  back  of  it  for  a  small  paved  yard  for  kitchen 
and  laundry  uses,  and  using  all  the  long  sweep  in  front  for  decorative 
purposes. 

There  is  in  Washington  a  large  mansion  built  upon  the  street  line  on  a 
corner,  behind  which  is  a  walled-in  garden.  From  above  the  Avail  come  out 
such  songs  of  birds,  such  fragrance  of  flowers  and  such  a  waving  and 
rustling  of  tree  tops  that  the  passer-by  involuntarily  stops  and  mentally 
calculates  if  there  be  no  way  for  him  to  scale  the  wall  and  see  what  lies 
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beyond.  Baltimore  has  many  such  attractive  places  right  within  the  city 
proper,  which  makes  of  it  one  of  the  most  pleasing  of  all  towns  to  live  in. 

There  is  a  house  in  Germantown  standing  endwise  to  the  street,  and 
directly  upon  it.  A  high  stone  wall  covered  with  vines  is  built  against  the 
corner  of  the  house  and  closes  in  the  garden,  which,  as  well  as  the  house,  is 
entered  by  a  wrought-iron  gate  below  an  archway  in  the  wall.  The  well- 
known  Craigie  house,  in  Cambridge,  is  half  hidden  behind  a  low  wall  and 
fence,  back  of  which  a  hedge  grows  strongly. 

Walter  Crane  and  Kate  Greenaway,  among  other  illustrators,  have  long 
appreciated  the  possibility  of  such  combinations,  and  many  of  their  draw- 
ings of  walls  'and  hedges  with  garden  vistas  through  the  gateways  are  so 
alluring  as  to  well  repay  reproduction.  The  opportunities  are  unbounded, 
and  the  need  is  crying.  The  advantages  of  such  secluded  gardens  are  so 
patent,  the  charm  so  irresistible,  and  the  contagion  so  certain,  that  let  but 
a  few  dare  public  disapproval  and  all  the  world  must  follow. 
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